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MY FIRST SPECULATION. 


———— 


One morning, in what year it 
does not matter, I received the 
following communication from 
my friend T. : 

‘Dear Mr. 8S.,—I have some- 
thing most important to commu- 
nicatetoyou. Canyou come round 
tomeimmediately !—Y ours always 
faithfully, T 


T. was a character in his way. 
He was one of those men whose 
modesty or shyness stands in their 
way of advancement in life. Well 
read, and with a large experience 
of life from travel and mixing in 
all kinds of society both in 
Europe and America, he was 
passed easily by others of very 
much less pretensions to merit, 
and was looked upon rather as a 
social failure. He was sensitive 
even to a fault, and it was through 
some mistaken idea of duty—at 
least so his friends said—that he 
had quarrelled with his own 
family, who were well to do, and 
lived entirely by his own exer- 
tions. He had been all sorts of 
things and had tried all sorts of 
things, and was, at the time of 
which I am writing, a temporary 
clerk in an office in the City, and 
which appointment I had been 
prey the means of getting him. 

not seen him for some little 
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time, so that his communication 
somewhat surprised me. I went 
round to his office, when he asked 
me to step down-stairs to a dark 
room underground, where he said 
we could talk undisturbed. He 
apologised for giving me the trou- 
ble to come round to him ; ‘ but 


- as I’m not on the regular staff 


here,’ he said, ‘I could not pre- 
sume to ask for leave of absence 
in the middle of the day.’ He 
then shut the door in a mysterious . 
manner, and produced from his 
pocket a ms., which he held 
before me. ‘I’ve got something 
here to show you,’ he said. I[ 
knew that he dabbled a little in 
literature, and had occasionally 
published some verses of his own 
composition ; and as I looked at 
the closely written pages, I began 
to fear that he had asked me 
round to give my opinion on 
some sublime poem. Though I 
had befriended him slightly on 
one or two occasions, I did not 
look for this return of gratitude, 
and I am afraid I gasped out, ‘I 
hope I haven’t to read it!’ 

‘No, I don’t want you to read 
it.’ I breathed again. ‘But I 
want to tell you what itis. I 
want to put you up to a good 

: , 


Again visions of a work of 
H 
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which I was expected to take a 
dozen copies or so came before 
me. 

‘Well, whatisit? Isaid. ‘The 
magnum opus come out at last? 

* You flatter me,’ he said ; ‘ but 
T’ll tell you shortly what it is. 
You know I was once in the em- 
ployment of the Great Buffalo 
Railway Company, and did duty 
with them both in America and in 
this country for some time. I told 
you before how badly they treated 
me ; how, when they got all the 
information and work they could 
out of me, they gave me notice 
to go, on the plea that their 
establishment must be reduced to 
lessen the expenses. They turned 
me off, but retained a junior, 
because he happened to be a 
friend of the chairman of the 
company. I can put up with a 
good deal, but I can’t stand that ; 
you know as well as I do that 
the affair is a gigantic swindle, 
and must collapse sooner or later. 
I know more about them than 
most people give me credit for, and 
I have written this pamphlet 
giving a full history of the com- 
pany and the present state of 
their finances. When it comes 
out, I know it will have a very 
damaging effect; the shares are 
certain to run down, and if you 
sell before the news is made pub- 
lic, I can guarantee you a certain 
gain. You have always been 
very kind to me, and I wish to 
make you some return for it. I 
am going to have the pamphlet 
privately printed and circulated. 
Iam backed up by a well-known 
man in the City, so that I am 

teed my expenses. It will 
cost us nothing at all, and give us 
a certain harvest.’ 

The idea was a novel and 
tempting one to me. Visions 
of a ‘ potentiality of growing rich 
beyond the dreams of avarice,’ 
such as Dr. Johnson saw in the 
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brewery of Mr. Thrale, floated be- 
fore my eyes. But I had never had 
any dealings with the Stock Ex- 
change, and I knew no broker 
who would operate forme. The 
tempter before me got over that 
difficulty by suggesting that he 
could introduce me to his stock- 
broket when the time came. 
‘You needn’t be in a hurry,’ 
he said. ‘The pamphlet has to 
be printed first, and then sent 


‘round to the City editors of the 


papers. Then will be the time 
for us to sell.’ 

Perhaps divining the doubt 
that was in my mind, he added, 
‘You needn’t be under any appre- 
hension ; it is a dead certainty 
that the shares will run down as 
soon as my revelations see the 
light. In the mean time not a 
word to anybody.’ 

So we parted for the present. 
In about a fortnight’s time T. 
sent me a proof of the pamphlet. 
It was very ably written, and was 
certainly very damaging, if every- 
thing was true that was stated in 
it. My spirits revived, and I 
almost began to share the enthu- 
siasm of my friend, though I 
couldn’t quite get over the feel- 
ing that I was assisting at a small 
Gunpowder Plot which was to 
blow the Great Buffaloes to atoms. 
But having no Lord Monteagle 
among the shareholders, I kept 
my own counsel. The next day 
T. called upon me, and said that 
all the City editors of the papers 
had received the pamphlet, and 
would most likely notice it the 
following day, and that now was 
the time to give our directions to 
the brokers. I went round with 
him to Messrs. Script & Bond, 
stockbrokers, feeling, however, 
very much as if I was going to 
my execution. Both the partners 
were out, and I felt as if I had 
been reprieved ; but an officious 
boy in the office volunteered to 
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go round to the Stock Exchange 
to fetch one or both ofthem. Mr. 
Script presently appeared. He 
was a bland-looking man, and 
was evidently well known to T. 
I found out afterwards that T. 
was in the habit of doing small 
speculations with him. I was 
formally introduced, and my busi- 
ness made known to him. He 
appeared pleased, and, in a bland 
manner, said he should be very 
happy to execute any orders I 
should like to give him; but, as 
if noticing my scared look—for 
now the time had come I began, 
in common parlance, to ‘funk’ it 
—he called his partner Bond, 
who had just come in, and my 
friend T. into his private room, 
and with closed doors they con- 
sulted together for some little 
time. T. then came out, and 
said that though Script & Bond 
would be very pleased to operate 


for me, they would not carry © 


over. 

‘Carry over! What on earth 
do they-mean ? I said. 

T. smiled at my simplicity ; 
but as some of my readers may 
be just as ignorant of the ways of 
the Stock Exchange as I was then, 
I will give them the gist of T.’s 
explanation. 

When a person buys or sells 
shares or stock he either pays or 
is paid for them at once, or he 
waits for the account, which is a 
term used on the Stock Exchange 
to denote the time (generally 
about two weeks) in which the 
transaction must be completed, 
and all purchases or sales of stock 
must be ‘made up’ or paid for on 
or before the settling-day, which 
is the last day of the account. If 
@ person is only speculating—it 
will often happen that the price 
of the shares has not gone up or 
down according to his expecta- 
tions—he ean sometimes, by pay- 
ing a small fine, ‘ carry over’ his 
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account till the following settling- 
day. This operation is attended 
with some risk to the stockbroker, 
as should the shares go down 
instead of up, or vice versd, and 
the operator should prove unable 
to pay the difference between the 
buying and the selling prices, the 
stockbroker would have to pay 
the difference out of his own 
pocket. It follows that unless 
he knows his client to be a man 
of substance, he will as a rule 
refuse to transact business of this 
kind. Iwas unknown to Messrs. 
Script & Bond; they therefore 
naturally refused to ‘carry over’ 
for me. 

To comfort me, T. added to his 
explanation, 

‘Iam quite sure that even if 
they would do it there would be 
no occasion for it. Long before 
the 20th, the day for which 
I propose to sell, the shares will 
have gone down, and we shall 
have bought in. You needn’t be 
afraid; they must to a moral cer- 
tainty go down.’ 

I was satisfied, and so were 
Messrs, Script & Bond. I gave 
my orders to sell Great Buffaloes, 
and then it was that I first began 
to understand how I could sell 
things that I did not possess, and 
could buy them back again and 
still be without any. 

The contract note was forward- 
ed to my rooms in the evening, 
and I spent half the night in in- 
tricate calculations of how much 
I should make if they fell to cer- 
tain points. I did not sleep much 
that night, and by the next morn- 
ing my fears of any evil conse- 
quences had totally vanished, and 
my only regret was that I did not 
know more brokers who would 
sell shares for any amount I 
pleased. I did really go the 
next day to one man I knew slight- 
ly ; but fortunately for me he was 
away from town, and as I was 
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not known to his partner, I 
merely said that my business, 
like that of Mr. Toots, was not of 
‘the slightest consequence.’ The 
pamphlet was published, and was 
noticed by several of the newspa- 
pers—one paper which especially 
delighted in abuse of any kind 
gave it a whole column. Still 
the effect was imperceptible upon 
the shares of the Great Buffalo. 


They remained stationary. On: 


my representing this to T. he 
immediately explained that the 
news had not yet had time to get 
down into the country ; that when 
the pamphlet reached the great 
centres of industry in the middle 
and north of England, there 
would naturally be large orders 
for sales upon London, and we 
should then see the shares begin 
to move with a vengeance. Never 
before in my life had the money 
article heen of any interest to me ; 
but now it was the very first 
thing I turned to whenever I 
took up a paper ; and, not content 
with the latest quotations in the 
‘special’ evening papers, I gave 
my servant strict orders to bring 
the morning paper directly it 
arrived to my bedroom, that I 
might see if the latest quotations 
were confirmed, before I was 
out of bed. Two or three days 
passed, and still the rush down- 
wards did not come. On the 
contrary the shares went up. T. 
was ready with his explanations 
as usual. 

‘ My dear fellow,’ he said, ‘don't 
be alarmed. As I told you before, 
the information must get down 
into the country, and must 
thoroughly filter through the 
minds of holders of stock there. 
Of course people are suspicious at 
first of any news, and they wait 
till it is confirmed by their Lon- 
don correspondents.’ 

*But why don’t the London 
people act upon this information 
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you have so kindly given them ? 
I remarked. 

‘So they will shortly,’ he said. 
‘But during the last month there 
has been great speculation in 
Great Buffaloes, and a fictitious 
btoyancy is given to the market 
by the mere fact that people are 
forced to buy in for the next 
settlement.’ 

‘What do you mean by that? 
I asked innocently. 

‘A large number of people 
have beared the shares; that is, 
gone in for a fall; but the market 
remaining stationary, they have 
been obliged to buy back to cover 
themselves. The sudden demand 
has naturally increased the price 
of shares and sentthem up. But 
the rise is but temporary ; you'll 
see something as soon as this 
settlement is over.’ 

As we had sold for the settle- 
ment after the one just concluding 
I tried to make my mind easy, 
and to wait the results of the 
present settlement. 

The settling-day came and 
went, and stili the shares of the 
Great Buffalo did not move. The 
ever-ready T. was again prepared 
with his explanations. 

‘It would perhaps have been 
better,’ he said, ‘to have waited 
until after the last settlement 
before we did anything, as the 
prices of the English market de- 
pend very much on those of New 
York, the greater part of the 
shares being in America. There- 
fore, whatever may be done here 
will not greatly affect their steadi- 
ness out there, until the cause of 
it is fully known. I have sent 
the pamphlet out by the last 
mail, so that it will reach there 
before the 20th.’ 

I really began to have some 
doubts whether T. was not an 
impostor, as the shares went up 
again. On the morning of the 
17th, three days before the set- 
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tling-day, I received the following 
letter from Messrs. Script & 
Bond : 
* Capel-court, 
‘Dear Sir,—Referring to your es- 
teemed order of the 8th ult., we 
would remind you that the shares 
we then sold for you should be de- 
livered here by Wednesday morn- 
i We presume you will have 
them ready for delivery.— We are, 
dear sir, your obedient servants, 
‘ Soript & Bono.’ 


Having never possessed a single 
share, of course I had none to 
deliver, so in a fright I took the 
letter round to T. 

‘That’s only their way,’ he said, 
‘ of reminding you that you must 
settle up. They know very well 
you can’t deliver.’ 

* But what’s to be done ? I said ; 
‘how am I to settle up? The 


shares are higher to-day than they © 


have been yet.’ 

‘ They always rally just before 
“ settling-day,”’ he said. 

I began to lose patience. ‘ They 
are always doing something, but 
never the right thing,’ I said. 

But T. soothed my ruffled spirit ; 
he put his hand on my shoulder, 
and said, ‘That the shares will go 
down I am as positive as I stand 
here. We may have sold too 
soon ; but what we must do now 
is to settle this account, and as 
soon as the settling-day is over 
sell again for the next account but 
one.” 

So I went round with him to 
Messrs, Script & Bond's office, 
where, instead of receiving, I had 
to pay the difference caused by 
having to buy in at the higher 
value of the shares. 

Two or three days after, I went 
round to see T. again. He was 
very sanguine. He had heard 
from America that the pamphlet 
had been well received. 
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‘You need have no fear now 
about selling,’ he said ; ‘ I expect 
in a day or two the prices from 
New York will be very different.’ 

Emboldened by his manner I 
volunteered to go and give the 
orders myself, both on my account 
and his. Messrs. Script & Bond 
received me very affably, as they 
had found, I suppose, that I had 
paid upall right. I told them my 
business. 

* Let me see,’ said Script ; ‘ your 
last were the preference shares, I 
think.’ 

Not liking to appear ignorant 
I said, ‘ Yes, I think they were ; 
though I was obliged to confess 
to myself that I did not know the 
difference between preference and 
ordinary. At all events, not 
knowing what I was about, I gave 
the order to sell so many pre- 
ference. The contract note was 
forwarded to me as usual that 
evening. I noticed that it was 
different from the last one, but 
I did not quite understand what 
it was. 

However, it did not trouble me 
very much, but I took it round to 
T. in the morning. When he 
looked at it his face became horri- 
fied. 

‘QO, I’m ruined, I’m ruined ! he 
gasped out. ‘What have you 
done ? 

It was now my turn to be 
alarmed. 

‘ It’s all right,’ I said, ‘ isn’t it ? 

‘Allright! no! Do you know 
what you've done? Yon’ve sold 
the wrong shares, and instead of 
twenty, they've got down two 
hundred.’ 

‘Well, I thought it was two 
hundred. Script & Bond seemed 
to think it was all right.’ 

‘I must go round at once,’ said 
T., ‘and get them to cancel the 
order, I shall lose every penny 
I’ve got if the shares should go 
up.’ 
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T. went round and got the order 
cancelled, and we were contented 
with dealing in a modest way 
with the ordinary shares, ‘to make 
a small but certain profit,’ as T. 
observed. 

That afternoon there came a 
telegram from America that one 
of the principal bridges of the 
Great Buffalo line had been burnt, 
and that consequently the traffic 
was quite stopped for the time. If 
sent down the ordinary shares 
about 2, but in the course of that 
week the preference shares fell 
from 38 to 25; so that had we 
stuck to our original bargain we 
should have made a little fortune. 
T.’s anguish and my disgust may 
be imagined, and Script & Bond 
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did not let the opportunity pass to 
twit me with my want of pluck 
when I went to settle up with 
them for the shares I had dealt 
with, Thinking that the ordi- 
nary shares would certainly fol- 
low the preference in their down- 
ward tendency, I waited too long ; 
they rallied, and when I closed 
the account by the settling-day 
I was a loser once more. , I had 
had enough by this time of Great 
Buffaloes, and I left the office of 
Script & Bond ‘a sadder but a 
wiser man.’ T. avoided me for 
some time after this. I never 
heard him mention the pamphlet 
again, and he has never offered to 
put me up ‘to a good thing’ since 
my first speculation. 
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XL 
THE SALTS, AND THE DISCOVERY OF ALPACA, 


Wuew the adventurous Pizarro 
advanced upon Peru and over- 
threw the last of the Incas, he 
found a rich and fertile country, 
the inhabitants of which were 
clothed in woollen garments of 
great beauty and delicacy. The 
texture of these garments was 
wholly different from anything 
that the Spaniards had ever seen 
before, and their love of finery 
prompted them to make careful 
inquiry into the nature of the 
material, and the process by which 
it was manipulated. They found 
that the beautiful robes and man- 


tles worn by the natives were 


made from the wool of a species 
_of sheep or camel indigenous to 
the country. This animal, of which 
there were four varieties — the 
Guanaco and the Vicuna, which 
were wild, and the Llama and 
the Pacos or Alpaca, which were 
domesticated — was unlike any 
fleece-bearing animal of Europe, 
and had been kept from time im- 
memorial by the Peruvians, its 
wool being valued for the lustre, 
transparency, and length of its 
fibre, and its flesh highly prized as 
an article of food. In 1534 Pizarro 
and his followers took with them 
to Europe, along with their trea- 
sures of gold and silver, a number 
of alpaca fleeces and fabrics woven 
therefrom ; but the Spaniards do 
not seem to have possessed the 
ability or industry necessary to 
take up the manufacture that was 
thus virtually put into their hands; 
for it was not until nearly three 
centuries later that any record is 
found of the manufacture of al- 


paca stufis being seriously at- 
tempted in Europe. As has been 
shown in so many other instances, 
the barbarian has been hundreds, 
nay thousands, of years in advance 
of his civilised conqueror in the 
industrial arts. 

From the time of Pizarro down 
to the beginning of the present 
century, the wool-producing rumi- 
nants of South America were per- 
mitted to remain comparatively 
unnoticed except by enterprising 
zoologists. Stray specimens found 
their way to European menageries ; 
but no one thought of adapting 
the long silky fleece of the alpaca 
to the purposes of manufacture, 
Various attempts were made to 
acclimatise this interesting animal 
in England from time to time, not 
for any value that was attached to 
its wool, but as a matter of curi- 
osity. The first alpaca seen in 
this country was the property of 
Mr. de Tastet of Halstead, in 
Essex, who had a specimen of the 
animal in his possession in 1809. 
It was afterwards exhibited for 
many years in the Surrey Zoologi- 
cal Gardens. The Duchess of 
York subsequently maintained 
four or five alpaca pets at Oatlands, 
and later still Viscount Ingestre, 
the Earl of Derby, Mr. Stevenson 
of Oban, Mr. Joseph Hegan of 
Liverpool, and others, tried the 
experiment of breeding them, but 
with only small success. It may 
now be considered as proved that 
the humidity ofthe English climate 
is unfavourable to the healthful 
existence of these animals. 

The manufacture of alpaca 
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fabrics had not yet spread beyond 
the confines of South America, 
and the naturalists who had in- 
terested themselves so much in 
the habits of the docile and at- 
tractive ruminant had given little 
thought to the utilisation of its 
fleece. But the man had already 
been born who, without any know- 
ledge of what the ancient Peru- 
vians had accomplished, was to 
discover and realise the true value 
of the wool of the alpaca. That 
man was Titus Salt, who was born 
in 1803 at Morley, near Leeds, 
in a quaint two-storied building 
known as the Old Manor House. 
His father, Daniel Salt, followed 
the pursuit of a farmer for some 
years, and shortly after the birth 
of Titus removed from Morley to 
Crofton, near Wakefield, and oc- 
cupied a farm there. Agriculture, 
however, did not provide suffi- 
cient exercise for his energetic 
spirit ; so after a while he relin- 
quished farming altogether and 
migrated to Bradford, which was 
then just beginning to feel the 
influence of that wave of enter- 
prise and industry which eventu- 
ally carried it into the haven of 
manufacturing supremacy. Daniel 
Salt became a Bradford wool- 
stapler while yet his son Titus 
was receiving his educational 
training at the Heath Grammar 
School, Wakefield, and his busi- 
ness sagacity soon won for him a 
prominent position in the town. 
This was a period of rapid de- 
velopment for the industries of 
England. Steam-power had be- 
gun to assert its influence upon 
the manufactures of the north, and 
the age of industrial invention 
had set in with all its force. 
Every year saw some new me- 
chanical contrivance or some fresh 
arrangement of material intro- 
duced, and commercial undertak- 
ings expanded and prospered to 
an extent that was wholly un- 
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paralleled. Daniel Salt saw that 
there was money to be made by 
the buying and selling of wool in 
those days, and he him- 
self so actively therein that, by 
the time his son Titus became old 
enough to take upon himeelf 
business duties, there was a good 
opening for the son as partner 
with the father. 

Strange as it may appear to us 
now, young Salt did not look with 
favour upon the trade that his 
father was engaged in ; he hankered 
more after the pastoral delights of 
a farmer’s life, and liked not the 
smoke and din and bustle of 
factories and workshops. But, 
fortunately for himself and the 
world generally, he was not per- 
mitted to indulge his predilec- 
tions; Daniel Salt saw that there 
was more to be done by a high- 
principled, energetic, plodding 
young man in the commercial 
pursuits which were so speedily 
developing in Bradford than in 
the humdrum quietude of an agri- 
cultural career ; so he insisted on 
his son adopting the wool business 
to begin with, and the firm of 
Daniel Salt & Son was the result, 
young Titus becoming a partner 
in the year 1834. 

When once Titus Salt found 
himself established as a Bradford 
woolstapler, he gave his whole 
heart to the advancement of his 
business, and was soon a familiar 
figure in the wool marts of the 
kingdom, and acquired the good 
opinion of his fellow-traders as a 
straightforward and able man of 
business. Success seems to have 
attended his endeavours from the 
first ; and in a very short time he 
must have seen that he had entered 
upon a far more profitable career 
than he could ever have hoped 
for, had he been allowed to follow 
the original bent of his mind and 
adopt the profession of a farmer. 

Not long after the time of his 
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entering into partnership with his 
father, he turned his attention to 
a particular description of wool 
called Donskoi, a Russian fleece 
which had until then been solely 
employed in the woollen manu- 
facture. This Donskoi wool, in 
which the Salts dealt very con- 
siderably, was regarded as alto- 
gether unsuitable for the purposes 
of the worsted manufacture ; but 
young Salt, after testing it in 
various ways, formed a con 
opinion, and urged the Bradford 
spinners to make use of it. They 
declined to listen to his proposals, 
however; so, with that dogged 
determination of purpose which 
has characterised his whole busi- 
ness career, he resolved that, 
rather than abandon the idea, he 
would try the experiment on his 
own account, and he accordingly 
set up as a worsted spinner and 
manufacturer in an old mill in 
Silsbridge-lane. 

It may be worth while explain- 
ing, at this point, what is the 
difference between worsteds and 
woollens. To the uninitiated, 
worsteds are nearly always called 
woollens, and Bradford men are 
frequently annoyed by this error 
being perpetuated in print, writers 
for the press seldom being able to 
appreciate the distinction between 
one class of goods and the cther. 
Mr. Walter S. B. McLaren has 
recently defined woollen and 
worsted yarns as follows: ‘A 
worsted yarn may be defined as a 
thread spun from wool, in which 
the fibres are arranged so as to lie 
smoothly in the direction of the 
length of the thread and parallel 
to each other. ... A woollen yarn, 
on the other hand, is a thread spun 
from wool in which the fibres 
are arranged so as to lie in every 
direction, and cross and overlap 
each other, that they may present 
their serrated surfaces in the 
greatest variety of directions.’ 
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This crossing and overlapping of 
the fibres is the characteristic of 
woollen yarn, while the object of 
the worsted spinner is to have a 
smooth and level thread. It may 
be further explained that manu- 
factured woollens comprise all 
descriptions of cloth, such as 
coatings, &c. ; while worsteds in- 
clude various kinds of stuffs which 
are used for ladies’ dresses. There 
is a much greater combination of 
raw material in worsteds than in 
woollens. 

It will now be understood how 
great the difficulty was for young 
Salt to persuade Bradford spinners 
that a wool that had hitherto 
been used exclusively in the manu- 
facture of cloth could be made 
equally available for the making 
of worsted goods. Mr. Salt, how- 
ever, soon showed the Bradford 
spinners that he was on the right 
tack; for he manipulated the 
Donskoi wool with complete suc- 
cess, and produced good market- 
able worsted stuffs therefrom. 
Bradford was surprised and de- 
lighted, and the reputation of 
young Salt as a shrewd far-seeing 
man of business was firmly estab- 
lished. The importation of Don- 
skoi wool for use in the worsted 
trade began from that time, and 
increased year by year until it 
came to form a considerable item 
of the foreign wool that passed 
through the hands of the Bradford 
woolstaplers. 

Meanwhile a few persons here 
and there were attempting to 
make a marketable commodity of 
the fleece of the alpaca. On the 
return of the British troops from 
the attack on Buenos Ayres in 
1807, they brought a few bags of 
alpaca-wool with them, and it was 
submitted for inspection in Lon- 
don. Mr. William Walton, who 
published a work on the alpaca, 
alludes to this particular wool, 
and says, ‘ Owing to the difficulty 
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of spinning it, or the prejudice of 
our manufacturers, it did not then 
come into notice.’ The first per- 
son in England who succeeded in 
producing a marketable fabric 
from this material was Mr. Ben- 
jamin Outram, a manufacturer of 
Greetland, near Halifax; who, 
after much trouble, produced’ an 
article which ladies bought at high 
prices for carriage shawls and 
cloakings, but which was valued 
more asa curiosity of manufacture 
than as a really attractive material. 
In the goods that Mr. Outram 
produced there was little of the 
lustre and fineness which have dis- 
tinguished the more recent manu- 
factures of this class ; and, after a 
short time, he relinquished the 
idea of ever being able thoroughly 
to utilise the wool of the alpaca. 
Messrs. Wood & Walker were 
the next to try their hands upon 
the South American fleece, and 


they spun a quantity of it for the 
Norwich camlet trade; it was 
also sometimes used instead of 
English ‘hog’ wool for certain fine 


warps. In 1832 some gentlemen 
interested in South American 
commerce paid a visit to Mr. 
James Garnett of Clitheroe, who 
did business with that part of the 
world ; and in the course of their 
conversation on trade he suggested 
that they might possibly find it 
profitable to try and create a mar- 
ket for the wool of the alpaca in 
this country, and offered, if they 
would send him a few pounds of 
the fibre, to have experiments 
made with it, so that its value 
might be thoroughly tested. Some 
months afterwards Mr. Garnett 
received a few samples of 
alpaca-wool from his friends the 
South American traders, and he 
forwarded it without delay to 
Messrs. Horsfall of Bradford, 
with instructions to make it into 
‘pieces.’ They did as they were 
desired, and in due time an alpaca 
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‘ piece’ was produced, resembling 
a heavy camlet in texture, and 
was shown to various merchants. 
Neither the appearance nor the 
price of the article, however, was 
such as to command the favour- 
able opinion of the merchants, 
and. Messrs. Horsfall did not con- 
tinue their experiments. 

In that same year Messrs. 
Hegan, Hall, & Co., wool-impor- 
ters of Liverpool, had their atten- 
tion directed to the wool of the 
alpaca, and they ordered their 
agents in Peru to forward them 
certain quantities to Liverpool. 
Parcel after parcel of wool was 
then shipped to the Mersey; but 
not much of it made its way be- 
yond the warehouses of Messrs. 
Hegan & Co. A few Bradford 
manufacturers experimented with 
it so far as to make a few figured 
‘ pieces,’ in which alpaca was used 
for the weft, and worsted for the 
warp ; but their manufacture was 
soon abandoned, the goods not 
suiting the public taste. In fact, 
it appeared pretty conclusive that 
alpaca was entirely unmarketable, 
and Messrs. Hegan & Co. began 
to regret having invested so large- 
ly in the Peruvian wool. 

In 1836, however, Mr. Titus 
Salt, during one of his frequent 
wool-buying expeditions, accident- 
ally fell in with Messrs. Hegan 
& Co.’s unsaleable stock of alpaca- 
wool, and from that time there 
was hope for the long-despised 
fibre. Charles Dickens many years 
ago described this fortunate dis- 
covery in his happiest vein in the 
pages of Household Words, and it 
is impossible to resist the tempta- 
tion of reproducing his account. 

‘A huge pile,’ says Dickens, 
‘of dirty - looking sacks, filled 
with some fibrous material which 
bore a strong resemblance to 
superannuated horsehair or frow- 
sy elongated wool, or anything 
else unpleasant and unattractive, 
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was landed in Liverpool. When 
these queer-looking bales had first 
arrived, or by what vessel brought, 
or for what purpose intended, the 
very oldest warehouseman in 
Liverpool docks couldn’t say. 
There had once been a rumour— 
a mere warehouseman’s whisper— 
that the bales had been shipped 
from South America on spec, 
and consigned to the agency of 
C. W. & F. Foozle & Co. But 
even this seems to have been for- 
gotten ; and it was agreed upon 
by all hands, that the three hun- 
dred and odd sacks of nondescript 
hair-wool were a perfect nuisance. 
The rats appeared to be the only 
parties who at all approved of the 
importation ; and to them it was 
the very finest investment for 
capital that had been known in 
Liverpool since their first ances- 
tors had migrated thither. Well, 
those bales seemed likely to rot, 
or fall to the dust, or be bitten 
up for the particular use of family 
rats. Lrokers wouldn't so much 
as look at them. Merchants 
would have nothing to say to 
them. Dealers couldn’t make 
them out. Manufacturers shook 
their heads at the bare mention 
of them; while the agents of 
C. W. & F. Foozle & Co. looked 
at the bill of lading, and once 
spake to their head elerk about 
shipping them to South America 
again. One day—we won't care 
what day it was, or even what 
week or month it was, though 
things of far less consequence have 
been chronicled to the half-minute 
—one day, a plain business-look- 
ing young man, with an intelligent 
face and quiet reserved manner, 
was walking along through those 
same warehouses at Liverpool, 
when his eyes fell upon some of 
the superannuated horsehair pro- 
jecting from one of the ugly 
dirty bales. Some lady rat, more 
delicate than her neighbours, had 
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found it rather coarser than usual, 
and had persuaded her lord and 
master to eject the portion from 
her resting-place. Our friend 
took it up, looked at it, felt it, 
smelt it, rubbed it, pulled it 
about; in fact, he did all but 
taste it, and he would have done 
that if it had suited his purpose— 
for he was “Yorkshire.” Having 
held it up to the light, and held 
it away from the light, and held 
it in all sorts of positions, and 
done all sorts of cruelties to it, as 
though it had been his most 
deadly enemy, and he was feeling 
quite vindictive, he placed a 
handful or two in his pocket, and 
walked calmly away, evidently 
intending to put the stuff to some 
excruciating private tortures at 
home. What particular experi- 
ments he tried with this fibrous 
substance I am not exactly in a 
position to relate, nor does it 
much signify; but the sequel was, 
that the same quiet business-look- 
ing man was seen to enter the 
office of C. W. & F. Foozle & 
Co., and ask for the head of the 
firm. When he asked that por- 
tion of the house if he would 
accept eightpence per pound for 
the entire contents of the three 
hundred and odd frowsy dirty 
bags of nondescript wool, the 
authority interrogated feit so con- 
founded that he could not have 
told if he were the head or tail of 
the firm. At first he fancied our 
friend had come for the express 
purpose of quizzing him, and 
then that he was an escaped 
lunatic, and thought seriously of 
calling for the police ; but even- 
tually it ended in his making it 
over in consideration of the price 
offered. It was quite an event 
in the little dark office of C. W. 
& F. Foozle & Co., which had 
its supply of light (of a very in- 
ferior quality) from the grim old 
churchyard. All the establish- 
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ment stole a peep at the buyer of 
the “ South American stuff.” The 
chief clerk had the curiosity to 
speak to him and hear him reply. 
The cashier touched his coat-tails. 
The book-keeper, a thin man in 
spectacles, examined his hat and 
gloves. The porter openly grin- 
ned at him. When the quiet 
purchaser had departed, C. W. 
& F. Foozle & Co. shut them- 
selves up, and gave all their clerks 
a holiday.’ 

The ‘quiet purchaser’ was young 
Titus Salt, and ‘C. W. & F, 
Foozle & Co.’ were Messrs. Hegan, 
Hall, & Co. That first transac- 
tion proved a good day’s work 
for both buyer and sellers. Mr. 
Salt took the coach back to Brad- 
ford ; and through the long dark 
evenings of the next few months 
the old mill in Silsbridge-lane 
might be seen lighted up, and 
mysterious figures flitted to and 
fro amongst the looms and spin- 
dles, and few understood the deep 
import of all this night-work and 
secret experimenting. As time 
wore on, however, it was noised 
abroad that Titus Salt, the man 
who had converted Donskoi wool 
to the purposes of the worsted 
trade, had made another discovery 
of even greater importance. It 
was said that this time he had 
discovered a new fibre which was 
to revolutionise the trade. But 
when it came to be known that 
the fibre in question was nothing 
but the oft-tried and much-ma- 
ligned alpaca which so many spin- 
ners and manufacturers had pre- 
viously failed to work up into a 
presentable fabric, the enterprising 
speculator was sneered at con- 
siderably. Titus Salt, however, 
could afford to laugh at the sneers 
of his neighbours, for the more he 
experimented with the ‘ frowsy 
nondescript hair-wool,’ the more 
beauty he discovered in it; its 
long staple and bright lustrous 
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appearance foreshadowed in his 
mind a new soft and delicate 
material which should almost vie 
in attractiveness with silk. The 
only difficulty was to bring the 
wool completely under the sub- 
jection of his machinery ; and he 
adapted and adapted, altered and 
invented, until in the end the 
Peruvian fleece became as amen- 
able to the operations of the 
machine as the wool of the Eng- 
lish sheep. For a long time he 
lingered on the threshold of suc- 
cess, working and hoping and 
despairing in turns; while at last 
he effected the true combination, 
and the world was made aware 
that it possessed a new fabric. 
He was not long in surmounting 
the difficulties of combing and 
spinning the alpaca-wool, and 
forming it into beautiful ‘slivers ;’ 
it was when he came to the weav- 
ing process that he was brought 
toastand. He tried alpaca-warp 
and alpaca-weft to begin with ; 
then warps of woollen and worsted 
were put into combination; and 
all these failing to produce a satis- 
factory result, he bethought him 
he would try cotton-warps, which 
were then being rapidly intro- 
duced into the general worsted 
trade. Cotton-warps gave the 
required result ; the problem was 
solved. He was now able to pro- 
duce alpaca pieces which would 
match in lustre and delicacy of 
texture the primitive garments 
made centuries before by the peo- 
ple of Peru, and at a price that 
would insure their being market- 
able. Now the drapers’ shop- 
windows of all our large towns 
began to exhibit dress-pieces of 
the new material, glossy, soft, 
and elegant, and it speedily sprang 
into public favour. Orders for 
the new goods followed each other 
in quick succession, and Mr. Salt 
soon found that to keep pace with 
them he would require to enlarge 
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his sphere of operations. He re- 
moved to larger premises, and his 
business extended so much that 
mill after mill was taken by. him, 
until we find him carrying on his 
new manufacture simultaneously 
at four separate mills in different 
parts of Bradford. 

During those first few years of 
the alpaca manufacture, Mr. Salt 
must have made an enormous 
profit. Many other manufacturers 
entered into competition with him, 
as was to be expected when they 
saw what could be done with 
alpaca ; but for several years Mr. 
Salt retained the chief part of the 
trade in his own hands, 

Some idea of the growth and 
extent of the alpaca manufacture 
may be gathered from the various 
statistics which have been pub- 
lished from time to time. From 
1836 to 1840 the quantity of al- 
paca wool imported into this 
country averaged 560,800 lbs: 
per annum. By 1852 the quan- 
tity imported had increased to 
2,186,480 Ibs.; in 1872, twenty 
years later, the importation stood 
at 3,878,739 Ibs. Last year 
(1878) the quantity imported was 
3,875,042 Ibs., valued at 335,6312., 
which was an increase in quantity 
but a decline in value on 1877. It 
is worth while noting the advance 
of price which has been main- 
tained in regard to this commodity 
since it was taken in hand by 
young Titus Salt. The price given 
by the ‘ quiet purchaser’ was 8d. 
per lb.; a year or two afterwards 
it was ls. per Ib. ; in 1856 it had 
advanced to 2s. 6d. ; and has since 
then sometimes reached as high 
@ price as 3s. per lb. But, in 
spite of this marked increase in 
the price of the raw material, the 
manufactured goods can now be 
purchased more cheaply than at 
any previous period, a fact which 
will serve to indicate the very 
large profit that must have been 
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made while the alpaca manufac- 
ture was in its infancy. 

For several years subsequent to 
what may be termed the discovery 
of alpaca, Mr. Salt applied him- 
self with untiring industry to his 
business, and took little part in 
public affairs. His whole soul 
was wrapt up in his work, and 
the success which he achieved 
has rarely been paralleled in 
modern times. Of‘ fortunes made 
in business’ his has been one of 
the greatest of our day; and the 
philanthropic spirit in which he 
has dispensed his riches has en- 
titled him to be ed as one 
of the noblest benefactors of the 
century. 

In 1844 her Majesty the Queen 
desired Mr. Salt to execute a little 
order for her. On the Royal farm 
at Windsor two animals of the 
alpaca breed were kept, and their 
fleeces were sent to Mr. Salt to 
be manufactured into dress-pieces, 
the Queen having by this time 
heard and seen a good deal of the 
new material. The fleeces weighed 
16} lbs., and when sorted and 
combed, yielded 11b. of white 
and 9lb. of black wool. From 
these samples Mr. Salt manufac- 
tured an apron of marvellous 


“beauty; a striped figured dress, 


the warp being of rose-coloured 
silk and the weft of white alpaca ; 
a plain dress, fifteen yards in 
length, and containing only two 
and a half pounds of alpaca ; a 
plaid alpaca dress of novel de- 
ign; and a woollen al 
dress. These things so delighted 
her Majesty that alpaca was con- 
stituted an article of the Royal 
costume, and became a fashionable 
fabric. 

Mr. Salt’s position in the com- 
mercial world was now assured. 
He had made a bold stroke, and 
he had won. Many men would 
have rested here, and, secure of a 
handsome fortune, would have 
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retired from the turmoil and 
excitement of business. But Mr. 
Salt was a born worker, and could 
not think of taking refuge in a 
life of idleness while yet a com- 
paratively young man. Relaxa- 
tion of some kind, however, is 
necessary to us all, and Mr. Salt 
sought it in public duties, duties 
which his fellow-townsmen were 
most anxious for him to assume. 
His kind and generous disposition, 
and the sturdy honesty of his 
character, admirably fitted him 
for the impartial discharge of 
those functions which are usually 
intrusted to a town’s principal 
citizens. Bradford was incorpo- 
rated in 1847, and prior to that 
time Mr. Salt served the town in 
the capacity of Chief Constable. 
On the charter of incorporation 
being granted, he was made senior 
alderman, and was appointed 
one of the first justices of the 
peace for the borough. In the 
following year he was chosen 
Mayor, and during his term of 
office enjoyed great popularity. 
Meanwhile, he had a young family 
gtowing up around him, having, 
as early as 1829, married Caroline, 
the daughter of Mr. George Whit- 
lam of Grimsby. This lady, 
who still lives, bore Mr. Salt 
eleven children. Mr. Salt lived 
an active life in the decade from 
1840 to 1850, apportioning his 
time between the exciting pur- 
suits of business and the responsi- 
bilities of a public career, and 
beyond this honourable mode of 
existence it was not imagined that 
he could expect to go. He had 
attained what to most men would 
have been the very summit of 
ambition, and there seemed to be 
little left for him to achieve. 

But in 1851 Mr, Salt conceived 
the idea of founding an industrial 
colony of his own, wherein he 
could carry out certain long- 
cherished ideas for the social and 
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moral improvement of the working 
classes. He had witnessed the 
protracted and arduous crusade 
on behalf of the factory children, 
which ended in the Ten Hours’ 
Bill; and he had not failed to 
observe the evil results of close 
employment day by day in un- 
healthy workrooms. Thus, keen- 
ly alive to the desirability of 
bringing about a better condition 
of labour, and of inducing greater 
harmony between employer and 
employed, he cast around for a 
favourable spot upon which to 
build his colony. His Bradford 
mills were old and dingy and 
dilapidated, and it must often 
have pained him to see that his 
own workrooms were much more 
cramped and unwholesome than 
was good for his employés. He 
determined, therefore, to break 
away from these unpromising sur- 
roundings and start anew under 
the most favourable circumstances 
that his thoughtful and considerate 
mind could suggest. He must 
either do this, he felt, or retire 
from business altogether and enjoy 
his ample fortune in the best way 
hecould. Fortunately, he elected 
to carry forward his new business 
project, and in 1851 he pitched 
upon a picturesque and suitable 
spot in the romantic valley of the 
Aire, about three miles from 
Bradford, and there commenced 
building a factory on a scale of 
magnitude which the world had 
never heard of before. For the 
next two years the site now occu- 
pied by Saltaire presented a busy 
scene, a large army of workers 
being engaged in the realisation of 
Mr. Salt’s gigantic conception ; 
andon the 20th of September 1853, 
Mr. Salt’s fiftieth birthday, the 
immense ‘ palace of industry’ was 
opened, a grand inaugural banquet 
being held in the combing-shed, 
a room which provided sitting ac- 
commodation for 3500 guests. 
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Never was known such an indus- 
trial banquet. Amongst the 
guests were 2440 of Mr. Salt’s 
workpeople, who had been brought 
from Bradford by special train, 
and several noblemen and mem- 
bers of Parliament graced the 
banquet with their presence. The 
new factory was likened to the 
palaces of the Cesars, and for a 
time the public press busied itself 
diligently in describing the won- 
ders of the place and the muni- 
ficence of its founder. The illus- 
trated papers gave views of Salt- 
aire from all conceivable points ; 
and poets chanted the praises of 
the edifice, and of the man who 
had planned it, in songs, odes, 
and lays innumerable. One of 
the best of the poetic compositions 
referred to was specially written 
for the occasion, at the instigation 
of the workpeople, by Mr. Robert 
Storey, a gentlemen who was 
known as ‘the Craven Poet,’ and 
who had won the patronage and 
friendship of the Duke of North- 
wmberland. It was entitled ‘The 
Peerage of Industry,’ and the 
particular chord of sentiment that 
it struck may be sufficiently 
instanced by a quotation of the 
first few lines, which ran as fol- 
lows: 

‘To the praise of the peerage high harps 

ave been strung, 
By minstrels of note and of fame; 


Buta peerage we have to this moment 
unsun 


And why should they not have their 
name ? 


Chorus. 
For this is his praise—and who merit it 


not 
Deserve no good luck should o’ertake 
them— 
That while making his thousands he 
never forgot 
The thousands that helped him to 
\ make them! 


‘Tis the a of Industry! Nobles 
who hold 
Their patent from Nature alone ; 
More — far than if purchased with 
gold, 
Or won, by mean arts, from a throne ¥ 


II! 


This may not be very high-class 
poetry ; but it expressed the feel- 
ings of the people, and was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. 

Sir William Fairbairn, under 
whose direction the engineering 
work in connection with the 
Saltaire factory was executed, has 
thus described this notable indus- 
trial establishment: ‘ The Saltaire 
mills,’ he says, ‘are situated in 
one of the most beautiful parts of 
the romantic valley of the Aire. 
The site has been selected with 
uncommon judgment as regards 
its fitness for the economical 
working of a great manufacturing 
establishment. The estate is 
bounded by highways and rail- 
ways which penetrate to the very 
centre of the buildings, and is 
intersected by both canal and 
river, Admirable water is ob- 
tained for the use of the steam- 
engines, and for the different pro- 


. cesses of the manufacture. By the 


distance of the mills from the 
smoky and cloudy atmosphere of 
a large town, unobstructed and 
good light is secured; whilst, 
both by land and water, direct 
communication is gained for the 
importation of coal and all other 
raw produce on the one hand, and 
for the exportation and delivery 
of manufactured goods on the 
other. Both porterage and cart- 
age are entirely superseded ; and 
every other circumstance which 
could tend to economise produc- 
tion has been carefully considered.’ 

For simple beauty of situation 
Saltaire is almost unequalled. 
The great stone factory, so fami- 
liar to the railway-traveller who 
takes the Midland route to the 
North, has a frontage of 545 feet, 
and is six stories in height. It 
covers an area of ten acres, and is 
aranged in the form of the letter 
T. The Leeds and Liverpool 
canal washes one side of it, and 
a few yards lower down flows the 
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pleasant Aire ; while the Midland 
line runs close to the front of the 
building. An immense iron 
bridge, on a level and in a line 
with the main street of the town, 
stretches completely across rail- 
way, canal, and river, terminating 
at the entrance to the Saltaire 
Park, beyond which rise the 
wooded hills of Baildon and the 
rocks of far-famed Shipley Glen ; 
and to the right and left of the 
landscape stand the castellated 
mansions of Mr. Titus Salt jun. 
and Mr. Charles Stead, partners 
in the Saltaire firm. The dignity 
of Labour and the poetry of Na- 
ture have seldom been so happily 
intermingled as in this instance. 
The Italian style of architecture 
has been adopted, more or less, in 
all the buildings, from the factory 
down to theworkpeople’s cottages ; 
even the tall chimney which 
stretches skyward to the height of 
250 feet has the appearance of a 
southern campanile; and alto- 
gether the little town is both an 
architectural and a sanitary tri- 
umph. About four thousand 
operatives are employed at the 
works, and the provision that has 
been made for the comfort and 
social and mental improvement of 
them and their families is proba- 
bly greater than was ever pro- 
vided for any other community 
by a single man, and stamps the 
projector as one of the leading 
philanthropists of his time. Salt- 
aire contains 800 dwelling-houses, 
all regularly and uniformly built 
of stone, and covering altogether 
an area of nearly twenty-six acres. 
Many of the houses have small 
plots of garden, and present a 
cheerful and picturesque appear- 
ance, The streets are all laid out 
in straight lines, and are clean and 
well-paved. The public build- 
ings of Saltaire, however, are its 
chief boast, apart from the levia- 
than factory. There is a Congre- 
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gational church, which cost 
16,0007., and contains the Salt 
family mausoleum, which is en- 
riched by some fine sculpture 
executed by Mr. Adams-Acton. 
Then there are schools, especially 
designed for Sunday instruction, 
built at a cost of 10,0002. ; a lite- 
rary institute, with a library of 
several thousand volumes, and 
containing lecture - halls, class- 
rooms, billiard-rooms, gymnasium, 
&c., built and furnished at a cost 
of 25,0001.; baths and wash- 
houses, upon which 7000/. was 
expended ; forty-five almshouses, 
capable ofaccommodating seventy- 
five persons, and provided with 
suitable endowment; and a fine 
park, fourteen acres in extent— 
all these are amongst the institu- 
tions and benefactions which the 
founder of Saltaire gave to his 
unique and picturesque alpaca 
colony. Everything that an en- 
lightened and generous mind could 
conceive for the instruction and 
recreation of his workpeople was 
provided, till the town of Saltaire 
has come to be regarded by visi- 
tors with no less wonder than the 
‘works’ themselves. One restric- 
tion only has been insisted upon, 
and that is, that no house for the 
sale of intoxicants should be open- 
ed in the town. Thus we have a 
community of some six thousand 
people existing in peace and har- 
mony without a single beerhouse 
or public-house in their midst. 
True, there are a few houses of 
this description planted tempt- 
ingly on the borderland of the 
colony; but the Salts may 
be considered practically to have 
proved that the public-house is 
not a necessity of existence, for it 
is an undeniable fact that there is 
next to no drunkenness amongst 
this model community. Add to 
this, that the death-rate of Salt- 
aire is low, that its criminal sta- 
tistics are almost a blank page, 
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that rents and taxes are moderate, 
and we have a sort of working- 
class commonweaith which is fit 
to rank with the Utopias of the 
philosophers, or even the Hygienic 
dreams of such men as Dr. 
Richardson. The founder of 
Saltaire omitted nothing that 
would conduce to the comfort and 
well-being of his people; such 
high and noble aims as his have 
seldom been associated with a 
commercial undertaking, or carried 
out with such sincerity of purpose. 
Saltaire, indeed, is one of the 
brightest landmarks of the indus- 
trial history of our time. 

From the period of the opening 
of the Saltaire mills there were 
associated with him in the con- 
duct ofhis gigantic business some 
of his sons, as well as one or two 
other gentlemen who had held 
positions of management in his 
mills at Bradford. The sons— 
George, Edward, and Titus—have 
displayed much of the business 
sagacity and enterprise for which 
their father was remarkable ; and 
their co-partner, Mr. Charles 
Stead, has, by his unremitting 
energy for the last quarter of a 
century, materially assisted in the 
sustainment of Saltaire’s com- 
mercial greatness. 

During the time that followed 
the building of Saltaire, Mr. Salt 
gave himself up more zealously 
than ever to the promotion of the 
public good. He was always to 
the front in any philanthropic 
work, and his charity was un- 
bounded. It is estimated that, sim- 
ply in benefactions that were pub- 
licly acknowledged, setting aside 
his private charities, which were 
known to be great, he gave away 
not less than half a million 
sterli Amongst his most me- 
morable gifts for charitable pur- 
poses may be mentioned a dona- 
tion of 50007. to the Bradford 
Fever Hospital, a gift of 50001. 
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to the Royal Albert Asylum at 
Lancaster, 50007. to the Sailors’ 
Orphanage at Hull, 5000/. to the 
London Congregational Memorial 
Hall, 2500/. towards a new Con- 
gregational church at Scarborough, 
10007. to Peel Park, Bradford, 
50007. to the Bradford Infirmary, 
50001. to the Liberation Society, 
1800/. to the Pastors’ Retiring 
Fund, and 11,0002. to the Brad- 
ford Grammar Schools for scholar- 
ships. He gave handsomely all 
round; any cause that was in 
itself commendable, no matter 
by what sect or party it was pro- 
moted, was sure of his support. 
By his will his munificence was 
largely extended, a great number 
of charities being made recipients 
of his bounty. The provision he 
made for Saltaire alone was 
princely. He not only liberally 
endowed the schools there, and 
provided for their being carried 


‘on in the most efficient manner, 


but left a fund of 30,000/., the 
income of which was to be appro- 
priated for the benefit of the sick 
and aged poor of Saltaire and the 
neighbourhood, thus leaving an 
adequate endowment for the main- 
tenance of the residents in the 
almshouses. It has been given to 
few men to amass so large a share 
of wealth as was got together by 
Titus Salt ; fewer still have made 
such splendid use of an enormous 
fortune. 

After the establishment of Salt- 
aire, Mr. Salt did not withdraw 
himself from Bradford life, but con- 
tinued to manifest a strong interest 
in the place where he had laid the 
foundation of his fortunes. In 
1857 he was urged to allow him- 
self to be put into nomination as 
a candidate for the representation 
of Bradford in Parliament, but 
he withdrew from the contest 
rather than divide his party, his 
friend General Perronet Thomp- 
son being one of the candidates. 

1 
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In 1859, however, at the general 
election of that year, he was again 
pressed to permit himself to be 
brought forward, and, there being 
then no question of dividing his 
party, he consented, and was re- 
turned along with Mr. H. W. 
Wickham. It was never expected 
that a man of such unassuming 
manners and so little gifted with 
oratorical ability as Mr. Salt would 
blossom into a parliamentary lu- 
minary ; but it was felt that he 
had earned the right to be accorded 
the highest honour that the town 
could give him, and the people 
elected him. Parliamentary life, 
however, was so utterly at vari- 
ance with all his previous experi- 
ence, and so little harmonised with 
his established habits, that he 
cannot be said to have taken to 
it at all kindly. He was out of 
his element. He had so long 
accustomed himself to the rattle 
ef looms, the whirr of spindles, 
the surroundings of toiling men 
and women, and the sight of vast 
expanses of machinery, that he 
found it difficult to fit in with 
this totally different mode of life. 
He had accepted the post, how- 
ever, and so long as he retained 
it he would endeavour, to the best 
of his ability, to fulfil its duties. 
‘ His seat in the house,’ says Mr. 
Balgarnie, ‘ was always occupied, 
and his name found on every 
division list. But within the 
walls of St. Stephen’s his voice 
was never heard, except on some 
formal occasion, such as the presen- 
tation of a petition. To him it was 
a scene widely different from that 
with which he had long been 
familiar. Speaking had always 
been his weak point ; but here it 
was his chief business. Early 
rising and retiring had been the 
rule of his life; now the long 
sittings, the heated atmosphere, 
irregular hours, both of diet and 
sleep, the exciting debates and 


divisions, were enough to exhaust 
any man’s energies, much more 
his, so unaccustomed to such an 
experience.’ The upshot was that, 
after having endured this strain 
upon his health for about two 
years, he resigned his seat; and, 
in”1861, Mr. W. E. Forster was 
elected, without opposition, to fill 
his place, and Mr. Salt went back 
to his old life. 

In 1867 Mr. Salt received from 
the Emperor of the French the 
decoration of the Legion of 
Honour. In 1869 her Majesty 
conferred the distinction of a 
baronetcy upon him, and thence- 
forward the title of the Saltaire 
firm was ‘Sir Titus Salt, Bart., 
Sons, & Co.’ 

In conveying the intimation of 
the Queen’s offer to Mr. Salt, Mr. 
Gladstone said, ‘ Though we have 
not been so fortunate as to keep 
you within the precincts—perhaps 
I ought to say the troubled pre- 
cincts—of parliamentary life, you 
have not failed by your station, 
character, and services, to estab- 
lish an ample title to the honour- 
able distinction which it is now 
my gratifying duty to place at 
your disposal.’ 

The high esteem in which Sir 
Titus Salt was always held by his 
workpeople has been repeatedly 
manifested. In 1856 they pre- 
sented him with a colossal bust 
of himself ; and in 1871 the peo- 
ple of Saltaire presented him with 
his portrait, painted by Mr. J. P. 
Knight, R.A., which was subse- 
quently deposited in the Institute 
at Saltaire, and is a work of con- 
siderable merit. At the same 
time, ‘the children of Saltaire’ 
presented the baronet with two 
silver-plated breakfast dishes. 

On his part, Sir Titus Salt was 
never wanting in demonstrating 
the regard in which he held those 
who laboured for him; and on 
two memorable occasions he in- 
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vited the whole of his workpeople 
to feast with him and his family 
at his own home. On the occasion 
of his birthday in 1856, when the 
bust was presented to him, he 
treated his workpeople, to the 
number of 3000, to a sumptuous 
banquet at Crow Nest, his resi- 
dence, and there was great rejoic- 
ing. In 1873, the twentieth an- 
niversary of the opening of Salt- 
aire and his seventieth birthday, 
Sir Titus Salt gathered his work- 
people around him once more at 
Crow Nest, and in greater num- 
bers than before, the establish 
ment at Saltaire having expanded 
since 1853. On the 20th of Sep- 
tember 1873, no fewer than 4200 
guests were entertained by Sir 
Titus, three special trains being 
chartered to convey them. 

In 1874 Bradford erected a 
public statue, at a cost of 3000U., 


to Sir Titus Salt—a very unusual — 


honour to be paid to a man during 
his lifetime. The Duke of Devon- 
shire undertook the duty of un- 
veiling the statue, and many 
thousand people assembled to 
witness the ceremony. Lord F. 
Cavendish, M.P.; Mr. Samuel 
Morley, M.P. ; Mr. John Crossley, 
M.P.; Mr. H. W. Ripley, M.P.; 
and many other distinguished 
persons, were present on the occa- 
sion, and all joined in bearing 
testimony to the noble qualities 
of the man whose good deeds 
they were commemorating. The 
erection of this statue was an act 
which Sir Titus Salt would fain 
had been postponed until he had 
passed away. 

Sir Titus Salt’s health began 
to decline in the early part of 
1876, and his visits to Saltaire 
became less frequent. On Friday 
the 29th December in that same 
year he died, at Crow Nest ; and 
on the 6th January 1877 his 
remains were consigned to their 
last resting-place in the family 
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mausoleum at Saltaire, and such 
a funeral was given him as has 
seldom been witnessed, over 
100,000 people assembling in the 
streets of Bradford to sce the 
funeral cortége pass. 

Thus ended the life and labours 
of a true Englishman, whose 
business enterprise and sagacity 
built him a princely fortune, 
whose charitable deeds placed 
him amongst the foremost philan- 
thropists of this or any other age, 
and whose memory will be warmly 
cherished in this country as long 
as true worth and high example 
continue to be reverenced. As 
the creator of a new industry he 
has been the means of adding, in 
a remarkable degree, to the manu- 
facturing eminence and commer- 
cial wealth of the country, but 
especially of the district which 
derived, in the first instance, the 
direct benefit of his skill and en- 
terprise. 

The present owners and mana- 
gers of Saltaire carry on the 
works and uphold the town and 
its institutions with the same 
regard to the social and moral 
elevation of the people as was 
evinced by their founder; and 
Saltaire still remains one of the 
chief industrial wonders of the 
world, and is an enduring monu- 
ment to the true greatness of a 
commercial leader and a Christian 
gentleman. 

The present baronet is Sir 
William Henry Salt, of Maple- 
well, near Loughborough, who was 
born in 1831, and did not adopt 
a commercial career. In 1854 he 
married Emma Dove Octaviana, 
the only child of Mr. John Dove 
Harris, of Ratcliffe Hall, Leicester. 
Sir William Henry Salt is a magis- 
trate for the West Riding of York- 
shire and for Leicestershire, a 
deputy lieutenant of Leicester- 
shire, and high sheriff of the 
latter county. 
































MY LOVE LOVES ME. 





"Tis the last bright hour of a magic time, 
The waking close of a summer dream ; 
I shall soon be far from the ocean chime, 
From the sleeping hills and the voiceful stream. 
And I ever have lingered, loth to part, 
O sweetest of western vales, from thee ; 
But I leave thee now with a bounding heart, 
For I know to-day that my love loves me! 


From the cornfields glowing with August bloom, 
From the sea’s soft blue, from the wind-swept down, 
I go to my lonely London room, 
To the dust and din of the work-worn town. 
But a gay farewell to the golden fields, 
And a light adieu to the laughing sea ! 
All longing to linger passes, and yields 
To the thrill of the thought that my love loves me. 


So I cheerly turn me to work again, 
Life runs in its daily round once more ; 
But the stress of thought and the sweat of brain 
Have lost the hardness that erst they wore. 
For with strange new glory the world is bright, 
That never before was on land or sea ; 
And all things move in a mist of light, 
For joy that I know that my love loves me. 


I know by the touch of her tell-tale hand, 

I read in the rose-blush bloom of her cheek 
The lore that a lover can understand, 

The wordless language that hearts can speak. 
Yet I hunger to hear it in accents low, 

And I look and long for the day to be,— 
The golden day when I sure shall know 

From her own true lips that my love loves me. 


H. C, 








AIR AND REST IN NORMANDY. 
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Awonc the many attractive places 
of interest and enjoyment in Nor- 
mandy very few are more attrac- 
tive than bright, gay, sparkling 
Etretat. It affords abundance of 
resources to the idle; ever-ready 
material for the brush and pencil 
of the artist; quiet and refresh- 
ment to the worn-out mind and 
frame of the worker; ample oppor- 
tunity for the display of the 
toilette, with less strain upon its 
expense than at the more magni- 
ficent Trouville, Havre, or Dieppe ; 
and above all, a perfect oppor- 
tunity of rest and quiet recrea- 
tion. 


To the student of manners and» 


customs this little seaport presents 
unusual opportunities. Side by 
side, during the holiday months, 
are to be found the simple and 
unchanged habits of the old Nor- 
man fishermen and the far more 
artificial and varying manners of 
the dwellers in cities, to whom 
freshness and simplicity are the 
charm ; but even here the tyranny 
of fashion and caste are to some 
extent the necessity. 

In the people of Etretat may 
be seen the simple and religious 
seriousness which is the outcome 
of primitive chivalry. But, as 
we are told, there is also plenty 
of simple mirth and festive re- 
laxation. Winter evenings of 
dance and song, when the squall 
and the tempest are shut out, and 
the only fears are those produced 
by stories of ghost and goblin ; 
saints’-days when religion and re- 
creation are simply and naturally 
blended together ; processions made 
for prayer to the ocean, where 


hymns and petitions are chanted 
to move the God of tide and storm 
to restrain His power ;—these are 
not seen or heard by us who visit 
Etretat in the bright holiday 
months of July, August, or Sep- 
tember ; but they form the excite- 
ment of those simple fisher-folk 
when Parisians, Londoners, and 
Americans are more artificially 
and less wholesomely employed. 

To the naturalist Etretat fur- 
nishes a vast museum for study. 
It possesses a marine menagerie, 
where oysters, mussels, crabs, 
shrimps, and all the wonders of 
the sea, animal and vegetable, 
submit their habits and customs 
to the prying eye of the stranger 
with the same quiet and dignified 
indifference as that of their human 
fellow-inhabitants. 

The geologist will find ample 
interest in examining the alluvial 
strata which compose the beds of 
sand, the rocks, and cliffs of the 
place. He will look with interest 
upon the phenomenon of the sud- 
den disappearance of the river 
which used to water and fertilise 
the valley and the town ; and the 
horizontal layers of rock of which 
are formed the magnificent cliffs 
which bound this charming little 
bay. 
There is also ample material of 
interest for the antiquary. The 
coast of Normandy is all peculiarly 
rich in such store; but Etretat 
possesses more than usual of it. 
Iron remains evidently bearing 
date of the times of the Cesars, 
silver vases dedicated to Mercury, 
bas-reliefs, consular and imperial 
medals, and many other larger 
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monuments have been discovered 
to show that Etretat held no un- 
important place even in Roman 
times. 

But it is to the more modern 
and less severe aspect of the place 
that we desire to draw the atten- 
tion of such of our readers as have 
not judged for themselves of the 
summer attractions of this charm- 
ing holiday corner. 

Alphonse Karr, the French 
writer, who is traditionally sup- 
posed by his novels and feuilletons 
to have brought Etretat into 
notice, describes the first view of 
the little town thus: ‘ About 
twenty miles from Havre lies the 
little port of Etretat. The road 
from Havre rises through fields 
which give no notion of proximity 
to the sea. It seems as if one 
were ina plain of Bootia. But 
at last, at the summit of the rising 
ground, the horizon appears, and 
at a distance of 500 feet below 
sparkles the clear bright sea, an 
unexpected and magnificent sight ! 
Etretat is not a port constructed 
by the hand of man; it is a 
natural bay between cliffs com- 
posed of vast perpendicular rocks. 
The village lies between two hills, 
which are covered with gorse and 
thick thorn-bushes, whose yellow 
flowers are so dense, that at a dis- 
tance they glitter in the sun like 
avast golden carpet. Beyond this 
the sea presents a background of 
dark blue and heat-clouds rising 
from the horizon. Vessels of all 
sizes are seen in the distance, with 
their white sails swollen by the 
fresh east wind, and look like 
stately swans gliding along the 
ocean.’ 

So far the description of the 
romancist, which, although a little 
over-coloured, is in the main no 
more than the beauty of the place 
may claim. After this a little 
guide-book information may not 
be out of place. Etretat, a village 
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of 1906 inhabitants, is situated in 
the Channel on the coast of Nor- 
mandy, north-east of Cape Autifer, 
and between two valleys, the 
Grand Val and the Petit Val. 
The bay is terminated by two vast 
liméstone cliffs about 300 feet in 
height. The valley, on the land 
side, was formerly defended by a 
wall and a tower of the time of 
Henri Quatre, a portion of which 
still exists. The position of the 
town, which is lower than the 
high-tide level, is protected from 
the sea bya beach of large shingles, 
which serves to keep back the 
waves, except on exceptional occa- 
sions, when the town has been 
inundated by the sea breaking 
over this natural barrier. Every 
year, on the festival of the Ascen- 
sion, the clergy of the place go in 
formal procession to bless the sea, 
and order it to keep within the 
limits of safety. The perils of 
freshwater inundations have also 
been encountered. The inland 
country has been subject to the 
overflow of a river, which some 
time ago disappeared, only to 
present itself again on the beach 
at low water, of which more here- 
after. 

Etretat has no harbour. Forty 
years ago it was only a poor ham- 
let, inhabited by rude fishermen. 
M. Isabez, the French painter, first 
proclaimed the beaufy of the place, 
and soon attracted artists and men 
of letters to the spot. Le Poitevin 
painted Etretat; Alphonse Karr 
wrote it up, and had a street 
named after him for his pains. 
By degrees comfortable houses 
and elegant villas began to spring 
up, and French artists, writers, 
singers, poets, joweurs and joueuses 
(from les petits chevaux upwards) 
frequented the newly-opened ca- 
sino. English artists and savants, 
hearing of the fresh charm of the 
place and its easiness of access, 
tet each other there by charming 
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accident, and dreamed on their 
chairs on the galets, and joined in 
admiration of the timid grace of 
the fairand picturesque baigneuses, 
or the manly exploits of the broad- 
shouldered zebra-clad Englishmen, 
who slipped so gently and so shud- 
deringly into the high crested 
wave. 

In former times Etretat fur- 
nished no mean quota to the 
naval marine of France. In an 
authorised list of the French sea- 
forces published in 1819, we find 
that Etretat supplied no fewer 
than five vessels to the fleet of 
Normandy, which consisted alto- 
gether of one hundred and fifty 
sail, The contingent of this small 
place was equal to that of Cher- 
bourg and Port Audemer, and 
superior to those of Fécamp, 
Touques, and Quief-de-Caux. Up 
to 1850 the number of fishing- 


boats on the beach was twenty- . 


five or thirty, according to the 
prosperity of the times. These 
were large vessels, each manned 
by ten men, and were chiefly 
occupied in the herring-fishery off 
Dieppe. But now the fishing has 
changed its character, and only 
small boats are employed with 
three men in each, which merely 
take those fish which are near 
their own coast. In former times 
the return of a boat was known 
by the number on its sail, and 
notice was immediately given by 
the mousse de terre to the wives 
and sisters of the crew, who ran 
to man the capstan on the beach, 
by which the vessel is dragged up 
at once, cargo and all, on to the 
shingle, out of reach of the waves. 
The custom still prevails ; and it 
is a matter of hourly occurrence 
to see the boats drawn up solely 
by the exertions of the women, 
and very often the children of the 
crews. Etretat having no enclosed 
harbour, but a steep beach of large 
round pebbles, this is the only 
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means of securing the vessels 
against the sudden contingencies 
of wind and tide. 


‘Trahuntque siccas machine carinas,” 


High and dry on the beach 
there are old boats fixed and 
covered with thatch. These are 
called caloges, and are used as 
storehouses for nets, cordage, and 
ships’ stores of every kind, and 
add much to the picturesque ap- 
pearance of the place. These 
home-boats—a la Peggotty—are 
peculiar to Etretat, and give an 
originality to the scene, supplying 
with subjects the canvases of the 
more humble artists. 

The moment that the boat is 
secured, the fish are landed, and 
the sale commences. The beach- 
master puts a price upon each lot 
as it is offered, and the bidding 
goes on frequently with much 
spirit, and apparently with the 
most perfect unconsciousness of 
the presence of the gaily-dressed 
crowd of French, English, and 
Americans, who have just left 
their bathing-cabins, or have in- 
terrupted their ante-prandial walk 
on the terrace of the casino to 
assist at this primitive auction. 
The purchasers carry off their fish 
then and there, and in a very 
short time they are despatched to 
the nearest station for Rouen or 
Paris. The quarter of the little 
town where this fishing-population 
resides is hidden from the sight of 
the visitor, unless he choose to 
dive behind the rows of newly- 
built shops and lodging-houses of 
the second-rate kind. But, indeed, 
the beach itself is the place to 
study—not to speak as an Irish- 
man—the domestic life of this 
active and industrious population. 
No sooner is the cargo disposed 
of, and the long boots of the wea- 
ther-beaten fishermen pulled off, 
and comfortable soft-lined sabots 
substituted for them, than the 
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business of preparing the nets, &c. 
for the next tide’s draught begins. 
The women pass by with bundles 
of linen, on their way to the 
source or washing-place ; round- 
faced clear-eyed boys, just on the 
verge of being fishermen, hover 
officiously round their elders ; 
girls with children almost as big 
as themselves in their arms, strug- 
gling for freedom like rebellious 
kittens, lounge about the artists 
who have placed themselves under 
sketching-tents, and utter their 
natural criticisms with naive bold- 
ness, if not with critical skill. 
The small fishing-craft are what 
is called ‘clinker built,’ and are 
managed with great dexterity. 
They seem to come and go like 
birds. The fishing-trade of Etretat 
is very different from what it was 
twenty or more years ago. The 
kind of fish taken varies of course 
with the season. The mackerel, 
the only fish which is now certain 
in the waters of Etretat, is plenti- 
ful during the summer months. 
The herring is taken towards the 
end of autumn. This fishing 
is not confined to the immediate 
vicinity, but extends to the waters 
of Dieppe, and is generally so 
remunerative as to support the 
fishermen’s families during the 
winter. In earlier times the va- 
riety of fish was much greater. 
Then the roadstead of Etretat 
supplied shoals of whiting, soles, 
dabfish, &c. Millet, barble, grey- 
ling were to be found at the two 
extremities of thé bay, while eels 
swarmed in the half-fresh ‘ foun- 
tain’ and streams, Oysters and 
crabs paved, so to speak, the 
bottom of the harbour, and lob- 
sters filled the holes and corners 
of the rocks. Eheu fugaces! We 
do not find them now. The thick 
and sluggish conger isstill brought 
to shore at every tide ; and besides 
these indigenous fishes, the ac- 
counts of ancient mariners tell of 
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the presence ofalmost every marine 
living treasure that could be clad 
in silver and golden scales. But 
the absence of the herring is the 
subject of Etretat’s deepest and sad- 
dest regret. This wandering fish, 
which comes down each year from 
the north to enrich the coasts of 
Normandy, no longer makes its 
appearance, as in times of old, in 
immense shoals, but is eaten, as 
experts say, by the dog-fish, which 
follow like vultures in the rear of 
a great army. 

But to pass from piscine to 
human celebrities. From this 
humble beach of Etretat many men 
have gone forth who have made 
their mark in the navy and mer- 
cantile marine of France. We will 
speak of three from one famous 
family, that of the Vallins. 

The first is Etienne Vallin, who 
died from an attack of cholera in 
1832, on board a French vessel 
then stationed on the coast of 
Spain. He distinguished himself 
at the battle of Navarino, 20th 
October 1827. For his bravery 
in this great action he received 
the Cross of the Legion of Honour, 
and was appointed to thecommand 
of a frigate. The second, who 
died on 2d December 1840, was 
Pierre Vallin, cousin of the above. 
At the end of a laborious and 
praiseworthy career he held the 
high office of lieutenant-governor 
of the harbour of Cherbourg, and 
was in command of the frigate 
Belle Poule in which the Prince de 
Joinville brought to France the 
body of Napoleon. He died sud- 
denly, as was said, from the excite- 
ment of meeting the Prince and 
the officers with whom he had 
previously served. But other 
causes could probably be found. 

The third and most illustrious 
was Bénoit Vallin, born at Etretat 
30th November 1769. At the 
age of twenty-three he served on 
board the Indomptable, and during 
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the ten years of the war under the 
first Republic he was present at 
no less than fourteen sea-fights, 
finishing with that combat de 
géants, under Lord Howe on the 
English side, which lasted three 
days, and is called by the Norman 
sailors ‘le grand combat du 13,’ 
fought in 1794, From his great 
knowledge of the Channel he was 
chosen to command one of the 
divisions of the naval force at 
Boulogne in 1805, and had many 
opportunities of meeting the 
English forces there during the 
following three years. He served 
in various civil capacities and in 
offices of trust. After having re- 
visited his native village of Etre- 
tat, he took up his abode at Rouen, 
where he died at the advanced 
age of eighty-seven, full of years 
and honour. Thus this humble 
bay, lying between two rocks of 
Normandy, has furnished to the 
navy of its country many a‘ marin 
@élite et une nature fortement 
trempée,’ of which the family of 
the Vallins, more numerous at 
Etretat than that of Fabius at 
Rome, has furnished notable 
examples. 

Another curious element of 
Etretrat’s resources is its under- 
ground springs of freshwater. 
These springs are mysteriously 
connected with a river which 
flowed formerly through the Grand 
Val, and emptied itself into the 
sea at Etretat. This stream was 
of considerable importance not 
only for the usual purposes of the 
locality, but for its usefulness in 
driving many mills. Its source 
and its course are actually shown 
to this day ; and although we have 
no authentic date for the time of 
its actual disappearance, the fol- 
lowing story inevitably relates the 
manner of the event: A woman 
in the shape of a tramp—as we 
should say—came one evening to 
Grainville l’Allouette with her 
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child in her arms. She knocked 
at the miller’s door, whose mill 
was turned by this same river 
close to its source. She asked for 
supper and lodging; but the 
miller, who was a hard and stern 
man, drove her from the door. 
‘ Wretch,’ said the fairy, for such 
she seems to have been, ‘ you will 
repent of this!’ and immediately 
the mill ceased to turn, because 
the stream had instantly dis- 
appeared! These waters seem 
now to have worked a way for 
themselves under the valley, and 
at low tide they spring up on the 
beach, after having supplied the 
wells of the village. Alphonse 
Karr gives a true and graphic ac- 
count of the scene at the ‘foun- 
tain.’ ‘As soon as the receding 
sea allows the brook of freshwater 
to discover itself, almost all the 
women of the place appear with 
bundles of linen on their backs. 
By means of their beating-sticks 
basins are formed by scooping out 
the stones from the bed of the 
stream. Then they are down on 
their knees, and work as it were 
against the hour when the return- 
ing sea shall drive them away by 
taking possession of their work- 
shop. This work is dependent on 
the tides and the season. It may 
be truly said that there are no 
fixed hours at Etretat. Meals, 
occupations, work, recreations, are 
alla matter of high or low tide. 
Thus it is the morning, sometimes 
midday, sometimes midnight, 
which sees these busy women at 
the “fountain.” A curious effect 
is produced by looking down from 
the cliff, or even from the sea, on 
these untiring workers, each with 
her lantern placed on the galets 
beside her. It seems as ifa mul- 
titude of will-o’-the-wisps or glow- 
worms were giving out here and 
there their phosphorescent lights. 
It is with peculiar interest that 
every one who has been present at 
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one of these fountain réuniones 
must describe it. There, every one 
speaks of everything and every- 
body. Every one’s faults are dis- 
cussed, every one’s good qualities, 
it is fair to say, are to some extent 
acknowledged. The judgment of 
the fountain is irreversible, and 
from it there isno appeal. From 
the defective administration of the 
mayor on the bench, to the irre- 
verent behaviour of Genevieve 
So-and-so at mass last Sunday, all 
are brought under discussion. The 
source in this little community 
takes the place of the Exchange, 
the café, of twenty newspapers ; 
it is there we learn the news of 
the fishermen, the loves and mar- 
riages of the young people of the 
town, the price of fish at Fécamp 
or Havre; there we learn the 
cause and effect of the last gale, 
the dreadful dreams of the pre- 
ceding night. It is not too much 
to say that all the news of Etretat 


are told at this spot—and perhaps 
a little more !’ 

The Church of Notre Dame 
d’Etretat is one of the division of 
Cricquetot l’Esneval. The nave 
is of plain Romanesque, with a 


wooden ceiling. The west door 
has been well restored. Part of 
the nave, choir, transepts, and 
apse with square end are of the 
thirteenth century. The great 
feature of the church is the 
groined lantern in the same style. 
The effect of the interior is s0- 
lemn and striking; composed of 
Roman arches, supported by short 
massive pillars, it represents one 
of the most interesting types of 
Romanesque architecture; but 
the ecclesiologist will discover all 
its beauties for himself in the 
many quiet hours at his disposal. 
A technical description is outside 
the purpose of this paper. In 
1850 three new bells were cast 
for the church, to replace one 
a hundred years old which had 
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been broken in the beginning of 
that year. Perhaps the curious 
reader would like to know the 
names by which those melodious 
voices were christened. The first 
is called ‘ Marie-Céleste,’ the 
second ‘ Alexandrine-Clarisse,’ and 
the third ‘ Pauline-Adéle,’ and 
they all three, as the writer can 
testify, discourse most excellent 
music, sweet and low as becomes 
their sex. L’Eglise de Notre 
Dame is quite on the outskirts of 
the town; and to account for 
this inconvenient situation there 
is a legend which every man, 
woman, and child in Etretat 
knows, and is too happy to tell. 
If you were to ask any one for 
this story he would probably ask 
you to go with him from the beach 
up to a rock called ‘ the Fountain 
of Olivia,’ which is only visible 
at high tide, and is regarded by 
your guide with great religious 
reverence. There he will recite 
his tale: A pious and rich lady, 
named Olivia, used to bathe or 
to wash her linen in the fountain 
which you see at the foot of the 
rock. One day she was surprised 
by a band of pirates, when she 
immediately took to flight, and 
vowed in her terror that she would 
build a church to the Virgin, if 
the Holy Mother would rescue 
her. She was saved, and imme- 
diately began to fulfil her vow by 
laying down materials for build- 
ing on a convenient spot her 
thankoffering. But every stone 
which had been laid during the 
day was transported during the 
night by the Evil One to the 
Petit Val, at the foot of the Cote 
St. Clair, quite out of the town. 
This was done so persistently 
that the devil had the best of it, 
and the pious foundress no longer 
tried to curb him of his will, but 
secured the church for her town, 
although at some distance from 
it. This inconvenience is, how- 
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ever, removed now; the popula- 
of the higher class has nearly sur- 
rounded the church, and avenues 
of flower-buried villas—the holi- 
day retreats of wealthy Parisians 
—lead up to it. These villas and 
chateaux form a remarkable fea- 
ture of Etretat. Among them we 
may mention the beautiful ché- 
teau of Madame Maillard, with 
its garden and studio ; the donjon 
of M. Paz; and the chateau of M. 
Boyen, built in the style of Louis 
XII. 

But how to spend a quiet day 
at Etretat? We will suppose that 
the reader—like the writer—has 
found himself under the roof of 
the Hétel Blanquet, ancien au- 
berge, but auberge no longer, 
which Isabey and Karr found 
waiting to be made famous. Let 
into the gable-wall is a medallion 
portrait of the latter, surmounting 
an original painting of the beach 
by Le Poitevin. The house 
stands close to the beach at the 
top of the Rue Alphonse Karr. 
Outside in the yard all is bustle, 
inside all is method, propreté— 
how much this French word im- 
plies !—and comfort. Monsieur 
Desiré, the ever-civil ever-ready 
landlord, is everywhere at once ; 
Madame, of the raven locks and 
flashing eyes, is keeping the ser- 
vants up to their work; while 
Madame la Belle-mére, the hostess 
of the original auberge, presides 
over matters of finance in the lit- 
tle alcove at the door, calm and 
quiet—and how quiet an old 
Frenchwoman can be !—amid the 
hubbub. At seven o'clock sturdy 
but neat-handed Genevieve brings 
your coffee and news of the 
weather. Incontinent you rise, 
and throwing open the window 
you take your part at once in the 
business of the day. There is no 
half-waking at Etretat ; no miser- 
able ‘ pulling of yourself together.’ 
The fresh sea-breeze hustles you 
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into condition. The fisher-folks 
are all at their work, and never 
thinking of you, who have come 
to their place to pay ten francs 
a day, besides the casino. The 
artists are seated scantily clothed, 
and brow-beating the caloge or 
the cabestan, of which they are 
painting a ‘nautical bit’ to charm 
the eyes of city-bound Parisians. 
The waves are rolling up, hustling 
the galets on the bathing-place, 
and seeming to invite all-comers 
to a rude but salubrious embrace. 
You dress, and sit down to an 
hour’s hard work. Then to the 
terrace of the casino, where all 
do congregate. The two amphibi- 
ous bathing-men are there, as 
always, in their pink jerseys, the 
never-failing throat-comforter, and 
with their arms placed shiveringly 
akimbo. By and by you grate- 
fully hear the well-known Blan- 
quet bell, and you wend your way 
complaisantly to where an excel- 
lent déjeuner awaits you. After 
this meal plans are formed for the 
day. A walk along the Cote 
d’Aval, on the fresh breezy up- 
land, from which you can look 
down into the deep blue sea ; or 
up the Falaise d’Amont to the 
Seaman’s Chapel, with its simple 
votive thankotferings, and on by 
the Semaphore to the Chaudrin 
and the Aiguille de Bénouville 
(for which see guide-book) and to 
the Ferme du Pére Isaac, where 
a very primitive host dispenses 
sous les pommiers most excellent 
curacoa at six sous aglass. And 
then back again through fertile 
valleys to the blue and ever- 
present sea. 

Other and longer walks are 
those to Les Loges, a quaint and 
characteristic Norman village with 
a striking church; to St. Jouin, 
a fishing-village with sheer cliffs 
and fresh sea, to which the charms 
of a certain Mdlle. Ernestine, 
‘the landlord’s fair daughter,’ 
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seem to have attracted many of 
the savants and littérateurs of the 
early life of Etretat. Ernestine 
seems to have inspired many a 
pen and pencil, to judge by the 
manner in which the walls of the 
salon of the Hétel de Paris are 
covered with verses, croguis, and 
really finished pictures signed by 
well-known names, e.g. Picon, 
Hamon, Alexandre Dumas fils, 
&c., and many English authors of 
note. We saw Ernestine in the 


flesh, and could not realise her 


early powers of inspiration. She 
is a burly black-eyed French 
matron surrounded by bullet- 
headed children, and seemed to 
be surprised and mildly flattered 
when we pointed to her descrip- 
tion in our guide-book, and asked 
if we had the privilege and hap- 
piness to look upon the real Er- 
nestine. Her ‘ Mais oui, Mon- 
sieur! showed that she had 
learned to appraise a guide-book 
reputation for what it was worth, 
and to estimate the sentiment of 
the past at its present money 
value. From St. Jouin a pleasant 
route of return is through Brune- 
val, the abode of Conty, of guide 
celebrity. M. Conty has bought 
a large extent of terrain here, 
with a view, it is said, of setting 
up the place as a rival to Etretat. 
It is at present the abode of Cock- 
neydom, and on house and wall 
are obtruded the motto of the 
owner: ‘ Ne voyagez pas sans les 
Guides Conty!’ Here, however, 
there is an exceedingly good and 
well-managed restaurant. 

Arrived at home, you—being a 
gormandising Englishman—have 
a brioche and glass of Madeira at 
Madame Baudain’s in Rue Al- 
phonse Karr ; spend your money 
in photographs at Fossey’s, or in 
old furniture and china with in- 
telligent M. Noblecour at his 
museum, Au Vieux Rouen, Route 
du Havre. An hour is spent on 
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the beach watching the bathers. 
These deserve a paper to them- 
selves ; for it is in truth to bathe 
that people say that they go to 
Etretat. But they go to dress as 
well as undress, and also to talk. 
The. beach is very inconvenient 
for walking down on account of 
the loose stones, of which it is 
entirely composed. The dressing- 
cabins stand at the top of this 
beach, whence the bathers de- 
scend to the sea, in all conceiv- 
able colours and enveloped in a 
peignoir, by means of planks laid 
upon the galets. Sea-bathing on 
the coasts of Normandy is too 
well known to most readers of 
papers on France to require us to 
repeat it here. It is amusingly 
described by a writer of the day: 
‘Presently the sun gets hot, and 
you go down to the shore and 
bathe. Augustine the fat, the 
bunchy, the smiling, brings you 
a maillot. Clad in this comfort- 
able garb, and throwing a sheet 
about you, you trip down the 
boards, and enjoy a feeling of 
superiority when you feel all eyes 
turned to behold you swimming 
out to sea. Family groups are 
bathing together beside you. Fa- 
ther of family and circle of chil- 
dren bobbing with shrieks up and 
down ; next to them some ancien 
dame of high Norman lineage 
gravely bobbing, held by both 
hands by the amphibious one, 
who spends his days in the water, 
and never catches rheumatism.’ 
Truly sentiment and duty are 
charmingly combined at a French 
watering-place. 

At last the climax of every 
French day is reached, and the 
remainder of the evening is given 
up to the joys of the casino. If 
the passion du jeu pervade your 
mind, a mysterious inner room 
opens its doors to you, where, 
after a few exciting hours, you 
may leave every napoleon behind. 
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If you are bent upon more inno- 
cent pleasures, you may assist at 
the silent harmless polka or ma- 
zurka of the ballroom, or the 
boisterous comedy or opéra bouffe. 
A clever writer (or rather writers) 
humorously describes the casino 
at Norman bathing-places thus: 
‘ Ah, the casino! It is the home 
of all dazzling pleasures. There is 
a theatre, with a stage the size of 
a dining-room table. Then the 
ballroom, with a piano and violin 
for music; no better music can 
be found. And there are the 
young bloods of the place panting 
for the fray, with waxed mous- 
tache and patent-leather boots, 
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the Don Juans of a thousand 
harmless amourettes.’ And he 
truly adds: ‘At eleven o'clock 
you may go to bed, because, if you 
sit up, you will be the only soul 
awake in all the town.’ And you 
sleep the sleep of childhood, lulled 
and soothed by the rising waves, 
trouble and worry erased for the 
time from the vocabulary of your 
experience ; until Genevieve, the 
ever-punctual, ever-cheerful, ap- 
pears to the moment with coffee 
and brioche, and assures you that 
‘it makes magnificent time,’ and 
that monsieur will of course im- 
mediately get up, because he is 
‘toujours si matinal.’ 








HALF AN HOUR WITH A SPORTING PROPHET. 


Some short time ago, owing to 
the excellent arrangements of the 
Great Eastern Railway, I found 
myself landed at the Newmarket 
Station in advance of the time 
fixed for the first race. The day 
was not a very pleasant one ; and 
feeling disinclined to leave the 
station I amused myself by scru- 
tinising my fellow- passengers un- 
til they left the platform, and 
then, going into the waiting-room, 
seated myself by the fire. I had 
not been there long before a man 
I had noticed selling cards on the 
platform came in; he was rather 
a remarkable-looking man, with 
clean-shaven face, small dark eyes, 
and had a very shrewd, not to 
say cunning, look about him; a 
very shiny ‘topper,’ and highly- 
polished, but very seedy, boots, 
added to his appearance ; and as 
we were the sole occupants of the 
room began a conversation. Soon, 
however, taking a seat at the 
table, he produced a large bundle 
of telegraph-forms from his pocket 
and began filling them up very 
rapidly. Presently noticing, I 
suppose, that I was looking with 
rather a curious eye at his work, 
he took up several of them, and, 
pushing them over to me, said, 

‘There, sir, that’s what I am 
doing.’ 

On reading them I found they 
were all telegrams relating to bet- 
ting and turf-matters to be sent 
off to young fellows at Cambridge, 
London, &c. under various pseu- 
donyms—‘The Boy round the 
Gorner,’ ‘ Weasel,’ ‘ Auceps,’ ‘ Vi- 
ator,’ &c.; some were to back 
Na 2 for the Two Thousand, 


others various other numbers, and 
one telegram stated amongst other 
things that Mat Dawson had sent 
a certain horse a stiff mile and a 
half gallop that day ; this I knew 
to be untrue, and told the man so, 
to which he coolly replied, 

‘ Bless you, sir, what does it sig- 
nify? They likes to fancy their- 
selves well posted up in racing, 
and think that they have private 
information about the horses’ 
work.’ 

I was very much amused at 
the man’s impudence, and asked 
him if he really was the person 
who advertised in the sporting 
papers under all those names. He 
at once acknowledged it, and said 
he made a very tidy living by it. 
Seeing, I suppose, that I was very 
much amused by his story, he 
went on: 

*I does it all quite respectable, 
and has my regular list and sub- 
scribers. Trials is extry; and I 
expects five per cent on winnings.’ 
Then growing confidential he 
added, ‘ This is how I works it; 
I takes the list of the horses 
entered for any big race—the 
Derby and suchlike—and num- 
bers them all down regular ; then 
I gets out my “ Weasel” paper and 
begins: No. 1 is a good horse, 
and must be kept on the right 
side of the book; No. 2 ought to 
about win ; No. 3 comes from a 
dangerous stable; No. 4 we 
should recommend if he had not 
run so cowardly in the Dewhurst 
Plate, however another course 
may suit him better; No. 5 is in 
the same stable as No. 3, and di- 
rectly we know their intentions 
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will forward them ; No. 6 is about 
held safe by No. 1; and so on. 
Then I goes on as “ Viator,” and 
takes the list “t’other” way up, 
and begins from the end; and 
next I begin as “‘ Auceps” from the 
middle, and works down; and 
then as “The Boy round the Cor- 
ner,” I begins in the middle, and 
works up—what a Cambridge gent 
once called “ permitations,” and 
“ combinations ;” and that’s how I 
does it, you see, sir. I don’t say 
none mayn’t win, so I must be 
right; and then if they wants 
more “ particlars,” thems “‘extry.”’ 

‘ But,’ said I, ‘how about the 
trials that are extra? 

‘Well, sir,’ he replied, ‘ you 
see I charges heavy fees for they. 
They ain’t altogether pleasant 
things to be caught at, and I 
can’t say as I holds with going 
near them, so I puts the fee at a 
high figure so as to choke them 
off ; for,’ added he, putting on ar 
appearance of intense honesty, ‘I 
don’t like to rob people, and 
always gives them a chance for 
their money. Besides, I has my 
character’ (here he drew himself 
up in a dignified way) ‘to keep up.’ 

* But do you get paid on your 
clients’ winnings? I asked. 

*O yes,’ he replied; ‘ pretty 
fair for that.’ 

‘But isn’t your dodge seen 
through? said L. 

‘ Lor bless you, no, sir,’ he said. 
‘I don’t send no “dead uns,” and 
gives them all achance ; and then 
when they wins they are just 
pleased, and says what a wonder- 
ful chap “Viator” is, always 
right. And then them that loses 
don’t like to say so, and either 
holds their tongues or “ purtends” 
they've won; so it works that 
way.’ 

‘Your principal employers, I 
see, come from London and Cam- 
bridge; don’t you get any from 
Oxford? I remarked. 
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‘ Why, no, sir, not as a rule; 
they’re too sharp there, and many 
of the young gents’ governors 
keeps racers. I was at Oxford 
myself once, sir.’ 

Seeing me look surprised, as 
he did not give one the idea of a 
graduate, he added: ‘ Assisting a 
gentleman in the tobacco-business, 
—leastways, he called it that ; but 
he made his money by other 
things, and at last he carried on 
so, and got so unparliamentary, 
that the dons dropped on to him, 
and he got discommonsed, and 
had to reduce his establishment ; 
so I left. But Cambridge is a 
different place altogether; “the 
scums,”’ as he politely termed 
them, ‘sends their sons there, 
“‘competitioners” and “‘standards”’ 
(what he meant by this last term 
I have not any idea); ‘and they 
lives in such holes and corners 
and up-stairs where an Oxford 
gent would not keep his dog. 
But you would be surprised, sir,’ 
he went on, ‘if you knew half 
the people that writes to me for 
“tips.” Lots of ladies writes too, 
not that they write in their own 
names ; but I spots them at once, 
they always wants a “ certainty,” 
and tries to alter their writing to 
make it look big and round and 
man-like ; but they always for- 
gets, and makes the first letter 
natural, and then tries to go on 
big, but some of their peaky let- 
ters and long tails will drop in, 
so I always twigs them; and then 
they're so fond of promises. 
Blessed if I don’t think every 
sort but bishops comes to me.’ 

Just at this point, another train 
coming in, he had to run off to 
sell his race-cards ; so his revela- 
tions came to an end. But the 
conversation was literally and 
exactly as I have stated it, and I 
ean say in corroboration of the 
man’s description of the way he 
worked his ‘permitations’ and 
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‘ combinations,’ as they had been 
termed, that, seeing amongst the 
telegrams two addressed to per- 
sons that I knew, I took the trou- 
ble to make inquiries of them, 
and as I was in possession of the 
secret discovered at once that the 
plan was worked as the man told 
me. 

Now this story is literally true, 
the only exception being that I 
have altered the pseudonyms that 


the man used. As may be ima- 
gined, I was greatly amused at 
these candid revelations. Of 
course I knew that ‘tips’ were 
the utterest humbug; but had 
thought that they came from 
stable-boys or odd men about the 
racing-stables who tried to add 
to their wages by this means, and 
had no idea that they were merely 
the offspring of the brain of an 
unscrupulous vagabond. 


QUEEN ALINE. 
(Adapted from the French of Arséne Houssaye.) 


——— 


I saw on the hill a little queen, 
Bare-footed, and the wanton winds in her hair, 


Aline ! 


Dreaming in youth’s innocence, so fair ! 


For her all things around 
Smiled ; and the roses, trailing her path along, 
Kissing the ground, 
Swayed in the breeze, and rustled a soft low song. 


On the hill-side soon she was seen, 
With her bosom swelling in mirth and glee, 


Aline! 


As she went singing over the lea. 


Laughed at the rebel, fresh and sweet, 
A soldier who saw; and he came once, twice. 
Why did they meet ? 
For priceless innocence paid her price. 


On the hill my queen, 
Crimson-cheeked, and heavy-eyed with fears, 


Aline! 


Passed alone, sorrow-crowned, in tears; 


While the faithless soldier, young and gay, 
Clinketh his glass, like a free gallant, 


Far away, 


‘ Sing love, sing wine,’ for his careless chant. 


Yet once again to the hill I’ve been ; 
There, since spring has the hawthorn drest, 


Aline 


Sleeps for ever in perfect rest. 
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CHAPTER IL. 
THE COURSE. 


Ir was late in the afternoon of 
a January day; the sun was sink- 
ing lower and lower over Cuchua- 
higar, but, as if unwilling to de- 
part without a final burst of splen- 
dour, lit the waters of the lake, 
which lies on the outskirts of that 
small civil station, with dazzling 
brilliancy. Defying the pencil of 
painter, the pen of poet, to depict 
them, the rich colours mingle and 
glow: above, they melt through 
every rainbow hue, from the 


faintest shades of opal, blue, and 


green, to the deepest crimson and 
violet; below, in the sheeny 
ripple, they fade from the crimson 
to the blue again ; islands of gold 
and purple float in the sea of 
light, and across it a dark low- 
lying belt of land stretches, im- 
movable and unchanging. To the 
left the land widens out towards 
us ; and among the rich Indian fo- 
liage we can see large palace-like 
buildings or low white bungalows 
surrounded by bright flower-gar- 
dens which reach here and there 
to the water’s edge. Behind us 
lies Cuchuahigar; and stretching 
from the shores of the lake on 
our right is a large expanse of 
unshaded turfy ground, bounded, 
on the farther side from the 
waters, by trees and jungles, and 
merging in the distance in the dark 
belt of land that divides the sky 
and water before us. 

This turfy stretch is ‘ the 
Course,’ and its monotony is at 
present unbroken, save perhaps 
by the dusky half-clad figures of 
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a few ‘dhobies,’ or washermen, 
who, with their miserable ghastly- 
looking donkeys, wend their way 
wearily home from the water. All 
is still and at rest here, bathed 
in a sleepy glow of warmth and 
light. The lipping waters mur- 
mur softly among the reeds near 
the shore; the branches of a few 
trees near, bent by the lightest of 
breezes, stoop softly to kiss their 
graceful shadows in the waters; 
no harsh sound reaches us, and 
even the hum of the bazaar has a 
soothing influence. The far-away 
murmur is suggestive, however, 
of the bustle and stir going on in 
the streets behind us, and our 
fancy can picture them not un- 
pleasantly, safe from this racket 
and din. 

There we can fancy the dark- 
skinned sparsely-clad men and 
women, who move in crowds to 
and fro, bargaining and chatter- 
ing with those they meet, or with 
those who sit cross-legged in open 
booths behind their outspread 
wares. We can picture the young 
women, carrying on their heads 
baskets or earthen vessels filled 
with water or native food, their 
bright black eyes glancing swiftly 
to right or left beneath the well- 
balanced burden as they move 
erect and firm along; or old 
filthy-looking hags, with wizened 
faces and indifferent gaze, who sit, 
with their knees huddied up to 
their chins, smoking their hook- 
ahs with calm stolidity; and 
here and there perhaps more 
richiy-clad natives, who strut with 
pompous pharisaical air among 
the throng. Creaking native 
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carts, drawn by dull heavy-eyed 
bullocks, are jostled unceremoni- 
ously about; jangling springless 
vehicles hurry recklessly along ; 
but, above all and through all, 
little naked miserable children 
syueal and creep and squat about, 
regardless alike of the feet of man 
or beast. 

From our quiet retreat we can 
see the water-carriers, characteris- 
tic of the hour, come to the bend 
of the lake, where the river that 
flows through it issues forth again ; 
fill their unwieldy-looking bags, 
and trot away to sprinkle their 
refreshing burden on the hot 
dusty roads; and louder and 
louder, as the sun sinks lower, 
drowning the hum of voices, there 
comes from the bazaars the sound 
of jangling bells and creaking 
wheels, for the offices are closing 
for the day, and the natives in 
their noisy vehicles are streaming 
homewards. 

Gradually the sharper sound of 
horses’ hoofs, and the even rumb- 
ling of well-oiled wheels, like the 
tones of some low clear music, can 
be distinguished among the con- 
fusion of harsher notes; and car- 
riages, breaking on the stillness, 
curve round the bend of the river, 
and sweep along by the shores of 
the lake. 

In one of the first of these car- 
riages sit two elderly ladies and a 
young girl. 

‘ Dear me ! ejaculates the elder 
and stouter of the two, who re- 
cline luxuriously in the back seat 
of the carriage, ‘I told you, 
Emily, that the clocks could not 
be right ; see how high the sun 
still is.’ 

‘ Ah, well, what does it mat- 
ter? answers the other listlessly ; 
‘and there are some others and 
our own party here, at any rate.’ 

* Yes, there are a few,’ rejoins 
the first speaker. ‘The course 
will be lively to-night, I daresay ; 
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they say there are a great many in 
for this meet.’ 

The carriages swept on by the 
shore of the lake; then, turning 
across the turf, returned by another 
way near to the entrance of the 
course again. As that in which the 
three ladies sat passed by on a 
second tour, a party of riders 
issued from the road and came 
swiftly towards it. 

‘I hear riders coming, surely ; 
whoare they, Cissy? queried Mrs. 
Campbell, mother of the young 
girl who sat facing her, and sister 
of the third occupant of the car- 
riage, Mrs. Ricart. 

Cissy Campbeil leant lightly 
forward, and, glancing at the new- 
comers, answered softly, 

‘Some of Mrs. Stevenson’s 
party, I think, mamma ; they have 
mustered a good number.’ 

Almost as the girl spoke, the 
riders came alongside. Mrs. Camp- 
bell bowed haughtily. Cissy 
smiled, and nodded freely ; but, 
as her eye passed lightly over the 
party, she started slightly and 
bowed again, whilst a crimson 
flush rose over neck and face, and 
her eyes lit up unconsciously. 

Mrs. Campbell, a languid-look- 
ing showily-dressed woman, sur- 
veyed her daughter with surprise, 
and looking at the riders again 
remarked somewhat pointedly, 
‘Captain Lambert was not there, 
Cissy, was he? 

‘No,’ answered the girl, and 
she put her hand to her face to 
hide her confusion. 

‘No, no,’ said the other occu- 
pant of the carriage, a sneer seem- 
ing to lurk in her tones, though 
she smiled sweetly enough. ‘ But 
I think I see an old flame of Miss 
Cissy’s there.’ 

‘Whothen ? asked Mrs. Camp- 
bell. 

‘ A Mr. Burton,’ continued Mrs. 
Ricart smoothly, ‘who came out 
in the same steamer with us. 








One of these penniless, nothing- 
to-live-on young people, you know, 
who really ought to be kept in a 
separate part of the ship, I think, 
and not allowed to mix among 
pretty, but foolish, young la- 
dies.’ 

‘Pity but the owners of the 
steamers had a hint, and kept a 
cage apart for them; it would, I 
am sure, cause quite a run on the 
ship of elderly chaperones and 
their charges,’ remarked Cissy, 
with curling lip. 

Mrs. Ricart smiled again ; but 
though the eyes nearly disappeared 
in the little puffy cheeks, they did 
not twinkle merrily. 

*‘ And Mr. Burton, where is he 
now? In the district? asked 
Mrs. Campbell, after a pause. 

‘No, lives in Calcutta, I be- 
lieve, where he gets some few 
hundred rupees a month,’ Mrs. 
Ricart replied spitefully. ‘Can't 
live on a pittance like that there ; 
will take fever and die, or go home 
soon, I should fancy. I hope he 
is not coming to the district to 
recruit, however—at least not to 
Cissy’s neighbourhood.’ 

*I do not see what Cissy has 
to do with it,’ replied the other 
sister pettishly. 

‘Ah, she might strike up the 
old flirtation, you know, and that 
spoils a girl’s chances so, I always 
think,’ Mrs. Ricart answered, 
with seeming carelessness. 

‘Flirtation! I trust Cissy is 
incapable of such a thing,’ said 
her mother severely. 

‘I should certainly be ashamed 
of myself, were I guilty of it,’ put 
in Cissy boldly. 

‘Yes, it is a most unladylike 
proceeding, and were I to imagine 
your encouragement of Captain 
Lambert meant nothing more, I 

should indeed be angry,’ spoke 
Mrs. Campbell, as she glanced 
scarce lovingly at the girl. 

Cissy’s face flushed with vexa- 
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tion; she bit her lip, but did 
not answer, and the subject was 
dropped. 

Meanwhile, vehicles of all de- 
scriptions followed one another 
round the bend of the river, and 
parties of riders came streaming 
across the ground, making the 
scene in a single hour as lively as 
it had before been desolate and 
deserted. Gradually then the 
gay throng drew to one spot near 
the side of the lake where a 
native band began to play, and 
where they congregated to gossip 
and enjoy the music. The turfy 
stretch was again deserted, save 
where a rider careered alone across 
the turf perhaps, or a carriage, 
probably filled with natives, would 
sweep round the drive a while, 
and slip unnoticed away; only 
in this one spot was there life 
and laughter. 

Near the carriage in which 
Cissy Campbell sat, a knot of 
gentlemen stood conversing. 

‘That Campbell girl is the 
prettiest of the new importations 
this year: don’t you think so, 
Bryant? asked one, Mr. Steven- 
son. 

‘I like that dreamy face of 
hers,’ answered the man addressed. 
‘The most of the girls about here 
have so much nonsense and affec- 
tation about them. Miss Camp- 
bell’s looks a genuine, steady, 
English face, and I always admire 
expression more than mere fea- 
tures.’ 

‘There is an affectation that 
savours of high-flown nonsense 
too, you know,’ said Mr. Steven- 
son, with a careless laugh. ‘I 
confess I never can get much out 
of Miss Cissy; but my wife thinks 
of her as only a little below the 
angels, Burton, you came out 
with her, what did you think of 
her, eh? 

Graham Burton had been re 
garding Cissy as his companions 
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spoke. She was sitting with her 
face turned towards the sky, 
where the setting sun had left 
faint streaks of opal and amber, 
and a quiet sweet look rested on 
her face ; the face was pale, the 
features delicate; but the lips 
were pale and firm, the eyes deep 
and gentle. His face softened as 
he looked at her, and after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation answered, ‘I 
think she is what she looks, 
gentle and true, but shy and re- 
served; that old dragon, Mrs. 
Ricart, was so vigilant, however, 
one really could not get to know 
her well.’ 

‘ Ah, the aunt is a perfect Gor- 
gon,’ interrupted Mr. Stevenson. 
‘She brings out her lambs every 
second year to the slaughter ; that 
is number three getting into the 
carriage: she looks more snake- 
like than ever in that clinging 
habit, and is a sneak like the rest, 
no doubt.’ 

‘ Looks it,’ sald another of the 
group. ‘You bet mother Ricart 
sets her at Lambert.’ 

‘Never a bit,’ replied Steven- 
son. ‘ Miss Cissy is to get the 
chevalier Lambert. Mrs. Ricart 
daren’t interfere ; Mrs. Campbell 
is too much of a rich sister for 
that.’ 

‘Well, perhaps not by fair 
means,’ said the other, shrugging 
his shoulders carelessly ; ‘but I 
would not mind taking two to 
one that if Alice Ricart can catch 
Lambert, she will. The sides are 
not equal you see : ft’s mother and 
daughter against the other mother. 
Miss Campbell is evidently neu- 
tral, though maybe ft {s most 
telling ; soft too of a girl, if she 
is indifferent, to let herself be dis- 
posed of so passively.’ And the 
speaker moved off to another 
group, while Graham Burton 
looked rather savagely after him. 

‘Lambert is to stay the race- 
week with them,’ added Steven- 
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son ; ‘it will be rather fun watch- 
ing the game.’ 

‘ Will it? said Graham to him- 
self, as he sauntered off towards 
the lake, and gnawed his mou- 
stache with true English vigour. 

In truth matters had gone fur- 
ther than Mrs. Ricart knew, or 
than one would have conjectured 
from the composed way in which 
Graham Burton had answered his 
friend. As he stood by the lake, 
his thoughts reverted to a moonlit 
night on board when he had stood 
by Cissy, had seen the trembling 
of her lip, heard the tremor of 
her voice, as they spoke of the 
morrow’s parting ; and almost per- 
suaded himself, as he spoke of the 
determination and confidence he 
had that he would make his way 
quickly and see her again, that 
she would be true to their un- 
whispered love. For Graham 
Burton then was proud and poor, 
and would not let his feelings 
overcome his reason ; and Graham 
Burton now, though proud still, 
had become suddenly and unex- 
pectedly rich. To win the fruit 
he had before withheld himself 
from plucking, though it trembled 
within his grasp, was still his re- 
solve; but to win it for himself 
alone. In the uncertainty of the 
present he half repented that he 
had let the favourable moment 
pass, half repented of the resolu- 
tion which must place many diffi- 
culties in his way; but, smiling 
quietly to himself again, he mut- 
tered firmly to himself, ‘ No, no ; 
if money is to do it, I had rather 
his bought her than mine.’ 
Nevertheless his heart beat as he 
neared the carriage where Cissy 
Campbell sat; and as he pressed 
her hand, and stood by her in the 
fading light, something very like 
love gleamed in the eyes of both, 
and Graham was very happy as 
he watched the girl’s sweet face 
flush and pale beneath his glance. 
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She introduced him to her 
mother, whose bow was the chil- 
liest of the chill, and Mrs. Ricart’s 
manner was no less freezing ; yet 
he kept his stand in spite of the 
cold looks directed at him, and 
the officiously warm welcome ac- 
corded to Captain Lambert and 
others who came near. 

The scene in which they formed 
a part was gay and busy. Among 
the carriages and vehicles gather- 
ed together, the horses prancing 
about, or standing meekly still, 
gay figures bent over to chat and 
flirt and gossip, or, like butterflies 
from flower to flower, flitted lightly 
from one group to another; while 
men went wandering up and 
down, now laughing here, now 
whispering there. Thedark figures 
of syces in fancy liveries by the 
horses’ heads, or ayahs in their 
picturesque garb carrying children 
about, lent strangeness to the 
scene ; and above the merry laugh- 
ter and hum of voices music 
swelled out everand anon. Soon 
darkness crept over the scene, 
lamps began to twinkle, and now 
and again a carriage with its pair 
of glowing eyes would issue softly 
from the crowd, and wend its way 
smoothly over the turfy ground 
to the bend of the river; yet 
Graham Burton kept his stand. 

* You will be at the ball this 
evening? he asks, in a low voice. 

‘ Of course, Mr. Burton. I won- 
der if it will be a nice one.’ 

‘To me, yes, if you are there. 
Are you engaged for the first 
waltz? 

‘Yes ; I am so sorry.’ 

‘The second ? 

* Yes.’ 

‘Gone too ; then which may I 
have? 

‘ Shall we say the fourth? It is 
my first vacant dance.’ 

‘An unlucky number; but 
never mind : you won’t forget? 

‘I shall be sure to remember,’ 
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answered Cissy softly; and a few 
minutes later her companion had 
pressed her hand again, and saun- 
tered off whistling gaily. 

Captain Lambert took the va- 
cant place at Cissy’s elbow. The 
son of a wealthy proprietor in the 
district, with a good income at 
his own disposal, he had taken a 
trip out to India, to see the 
country, and give a look to his 
father’s interests in passing. An 
insipid well-featured face, tall 
figure, and simpering manner 
were his chief characteristics ; 
but, one of the most eligible partis 
of the neighbourhood, he had 
been made much of, and believed 
unhesitatingly in the superior 
merits which so many graciously 
attributed to him. 

Graham Burton watched him 
for a moment. 

‘She does not care for him, 
anyhow,’ he muttered confidently 


‘to himself, as, by the light of a 


passing lamp, he saw unquestion- 
able indifference to the gallant 
Captain’s power of making him- 
self agreeable revealed on Cissy’s 
face ; and vaulting lightly on his 
horse, he took a sharp canter 
across the grass, then pulling up 
to an easy trot went, meditating, 
home. 

*Ha, and what dance am I to 
be honoured with this auspicious 
evening? Captain Lambert had 
asked, whilst caressing a carefully 
reared moustache. 

‘I think we are already engaged 
for the second waltz,’ Cissy answer- 
ed stiffly. 

‘O, yes; but you can afford 
more than one to me,’ continued 
the Captain insinuatingly. 

‘Cissy will, I am sure, be de- 
lighted to dance as many as you 
like, Captain Lambert,’ Mrs. 
Campbell remarked, smiling sweet- 
ly. 

“ Then the fourth, Miss Camp- 
bell, if you please.’ 
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‘Sorry I am engaged,’ she said 
shortly. 

‘To whom? asked her mother, 
frowning. 

‘To Mr. Burton,’ replied the 
girl, colouring; disdaining, yet 
feeling much inclined, to evade 
the question. 

‘Mr. Burton can, I think, be 
easily disposed off. It is rather 
presuming in these young men to 
push themselves forward so early 
in the evening,’ said Mrs. Camp- 
bell angrily. 

‘O, I should not dream of dis- 
appointing Mr. Burton. Burton— 
who is he? Haven't heard the 
name before. What a bore it 
must be to dance with these 
young apes! Yes, very presuming, 
shockingly so; but perhaps you'll 
give me the fifth, Miss Campbell ? 

‘Fifth waltz? Would you not 
prefer a square dance, Captain 
Lambert? My third quadrille is 
not filled up.’ 

‘Third quadrille, O certainly ; 
I am not engaged. May I have 
the pleasure? And he tried to 
look sentimentally sweet, and 
succeeded in looking simply 
idiotic. 

‘I shall be most happy,’ replied 
Cissy carelessly. ‘Had we not 
better be going, mamma? I am 
wearying to get home,’ she added. 

Captain Lambert never dreamed 
of the words containing a hint, 
the idea would have been prepos- 
terous. Mrs. Campbell simply 
frowned. 

‘ And what have you been busy 
with, Alice dear? asked Mrs. Ri- 
cart, with a would-be tender smile. 
She had been sitting in solemn 
silence for some time, whilst Alice 
had been flirting vigorously over 
her side of the carriage, much to 
the disgust of Mrs. Campbell, who 
sat facing her. ‘ Are your dances 
all filled up also? 

‘ All excepting the fourth waltz 
for ever so far down,’ answered 
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Alice, returning the affectionate 
glance—they kept these looks on 
view as tradesmen do their choice 
wares—of course she had heard 
no discussion about that waltz, 
she never did hear what was go- 
ing on on one side whilst busy on 
anotlier. 

‘ The fourth waltz! Might Ibe 
honoured with it? I do not 
think you have favoured me with 
one single dance, Miss Ricart,’ 
simpered the Captain. 

‘Not honoured you / Why, it 
was you who would not honour 
me, you cruel man! answered 
Miss Ricart, with a lively arch 
look. ‘I shall be most delighted ; 
thank you very much. I know 
how to appreciate it, I can assure 
you; you are in such demand, I 
know; and she cast a swift coquet- 
tish glance at him and turned 
away. 

‘So the despised dance has 
been disposed of after all,’ cooed 
Mrs. Ricart. If they did wish to 
put Captain Lambert out of con- 
ceit with Cissy’s manner, it could 
scarcely be detected, could it, 
under the garb of the affectionate 
aunt and cousin, who welcomed 
him for the dear girl's sake ? 

As they conversed, the throng 
of carriages had been gradually 
thinning, and but few were left 
as Cissy at last heard the welcome 
order given to return home. The 
driver gathered up his reins, the 
syces jumped to their perches be- 
hind, and with a sigh of relief 
she sank back among the cushions, 
as they bowled away softly over 
the turf towards the lamp-lit 
bazaars. Unconscious of the dark 
faces and strange sights with 
which she had already become 
familiar, she was borne through 
the lighted streets, the bazaars, 
80 picturesque and weird when 
the glare of the sun is not there 
to show their filth and wretched- 
ness, when the roads that have 
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been so dusty, so baking hot, are 
still moist and cool from their 
artificial shower. Away beyond 
to opener country the carriage 
glided, where the stars and the 
moon and the trees overshadowed 
them, among the camp and the 
bungalows dispersed all over the 
station, and full to overflowing 
for the next few days with those 
who meet and mingle and wel- 
come one another for a short time, 
united by the common bond that 
they are strangersin a strange land. 

And the turfy stretch they 
have left behind becomes once 
more desolate and bare ; the last 
of the stragglers leaves it, the 
moon rises softly over it, the stars 
shimmer down into the lake, the 
light winds ripple the silvery 
surface of the waters. Save the 
sound of the whispering reeds, 
not a murmur is heard, not a 
trace of life is left, not an echo 


is heard of the merry voices that’ 


filled the air with laughter but a 
short while before. 

The carriage which contained 
Mrs. Campbell, Mrs. Ricart, and 
their daughters turned finally 
into the compound of a large 
bungalow, where several tents, 
and a large semiana (or open tent, 
furnished like a room, but with 
no walls), were pitched. Here 
dusky figures with lights would 
be seen gliding about, and in the 
semiana several ladies and gentle- 
men were already seated, chatting 
and laugbing, or refreshing them- 
selves with cool drinks. Others 
followed in carriages or on horse- 
back, guests who like themselves 
had been riding or driving on the 
course, and now discussed the 
neighbours they had met, or their 
own affairs, till it was time to 
dress for their late dinner, and the 
ball which was to take place that 
evening. By ones and twos they 
soon slipped away again, the gen- 
tlemen to the tents which had 
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been provided for their riding or 
sleeping accommodation, the ladies 
to the accommodation afforded by 
the bungalow. 

Let us follow the two cousins 
as they retired to the room which 
they were to share together, where 
their native women already await- 
ed them, and ball-dresses had 
been spread out on their beds 
ready, Cissy submitted herself 
at once to the hands of her ayah, 
Alice flitted aboutrestlessly a while, 
and chatted unceasingly as she 
pulled out ribbons and flowers to 
try which would best suit her olive 
complexion ; ever and anon caress- 
ing and fawning on her cousin, a 
proceeding she would still have 
persisted in had she even known 
how the recipient shrank from it. 
The two girls are a great contrast 
as we see them together by the 
bright light of the wall-lamps. 
Cissy is tall and calm and stately ; 
Alice slight, short, and lively. 
The lips of the one are full, sweet, 
and firm ; those of the other thin 
and tight, the short upper-lip 
continually parting over pearly 
white teeth. Neither has much 
colour, but Cissy’s complexion is 
delicately tinted and pale, whilst 
Alice’s is a clear olive, beneath 
which the crimson glows often 
warmly. The one wears her hair 
in gelden-brown twists about the 
crown of her head, the other in 
an intricate mass of soft silky 
braids. Alice’s eyes are sharp and 
near, glowing black eyes that 
sparkle bewitchingly and confuse 
one often; Cissy’s, a soft violet 
blue, with a calm tranquil look 
in their depths. Both are beauties 
in their way. 

‘Ah, you are going to wear 
white to-night, Cissy ; you always 
look so well in white ; and these 
frosted flowers are beautiful. Now 
I need more colour; should I wear 
scarlet or maize flowers, do you 
think ? said Alice. 
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‘Maize, to-night, with that 
black net ; at least if you do not 
lose your colour, as you so often 
do,’ answered her cousin. ‘ But 
you can easily change the flowers 
after djnner, if you do need some- 
thing brighter.’ 

Now chatting quietly, now 
continuing silently, the two girls 
had almost completed their toilet 
when a knock was heard at the 
door. ‘Come in!’ they called. 

A native woman, in her pictur- 
esque garb, lifted the curtain 
before the door, and entered. 
Gleaming black eyes and ivory 
teeth lit up the dark face, which 
glowed beneath the graceful white 
cheddar, which native women 
wear, as she salaamed profoundly 
to one cousin, then to the other. 

‘What is it, Mahajunia? asked 
Alice. ‘Does mamma want me? 

‘The Maam Sahib sends her 
salaams to the Mus Baba, and 
wishes to speak to her,’ answered 
the woman, in Hindostanee. 

‘ All right ; tell her I'll come,’ 
replied Alice, inthesame language ; 
and taking the rest of her flowers, 
&c., in her hand, she stepped out 
by an open window into the 
verandah, and walking along 
nearly the whole length of the 
house, tapped at another window 
and entered her mother’s room. 

‘What is it, mamma? Do you 
want your flowers fixed? These 
stupid native women can do 
nothing right,’ she said. 

‘No, no, Alice dear,’ answered 
Mrs. Ricart. ‘The mail-letters have 
just come in from the factory, 
and there is one this week from 
your aunt Jane.’ 

‘Ha, and what has she to say to 
it? Recommends scales and calis- 
thenics, combined with as speedy 
and brilliant a marriage as circum- 
stances will allow, I suppose.’ 

‘Well, well, but my letter has 
something really important in it.’ 

‘Indeed !’ 
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‘Yes; listen. Hem! Where is 
it? muttered Mrs. Ricart, running 
her finger over several closely- 
written pages. ‘Jane does write 
such a lot of twaddle, to be sure ! 
Ah, here! “ By the bye, did you 
meet a young fellow—Burton—on 
board ? Mrs. Somerville has a lady 
from the country visiting her, 
who knows a lad of that name 
who went out to a situation in 
Calcutta by your steamer. He 
has just come in for a fine estate, 
and no end of money, from the 
grumpy old grand-uncle who sent 
him out, and with whom, it 
seems, he was a favourite, though 
he never guessed it. I don’t 
suppose you would dream of cul- 
tivating his acquaintance on board ; 
but we were just thinking what a 
grand chance it might have been 
for Alice and Cissy, and that you 
might encourage any opportunity 
of meeting him again. You can 
give my news this mail to Emily,” 
&e.’ 

Mrs. Ricart had been lying 
luxuriously back in a low chair as 
she read ; she folded her letter in 
silence. Alice’s face had become 
more and more surprised ; at the 
end she elevated her eyebrows, 
and whistled softly. 

‘ Alice, I wish you would not 
do that ; it is so unladylike,’ said 
the mother reproachfully. 

‘Ah, bosh! But Burton will 
be a fine catch.’ 

‘Yes; much better than Lam- 
bert.’ 

‘ Then I am to give up all idea 
of the one and try the other, eh ? 
Is that the little game? 

‘ Don’t speak so vulgarly, Alice. 
You understand that your aunt 
wishes Cissy to encourage Captain 
Lambert, and that Mr. Burton 
would be an excellent parti. You 
have your own way to make in 
the world, as your aunt and I had ; 
and you know what a stupid 
choice I made (not but what your 
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father seemed well enough off at 
one time) ; and, on the contrary, 
you see what an excellent position 
your aunt enjoys, with plenty of 
money and as the wife ofa judge. 
I should advise you to make your- 
self agreeable to Mr. Burton, and 
leave Cissy to the man her mother 
wishes her to marry.’ 

‘ And which she doesn’t,’ said 
Alice bluntly. 

‘Absurdity! She’s very insipid, 
and won’t care.’ 

‘Still waters run deep, you 
know.’ 

‘ Fiddlesticks! Don’t be sen- 
timental. Do you mean to let the 
chance slip ? 

*No, not L 
help me.’ 

‘Of course, with pleasure; I 
am glad to see you so sensible. 
In the first place, you must make 
yourself look nice. You do look 
rather well to-night; but you 
want something brighter in your 
hair.’ 

‘I should not object to your 
opal aigrette,’ said Alice coolly. 

* Well, then, you must take care 
of it;) and to Alice’s astonishment 
the jewel was willingly produced 
and fastened in her hair, where 
the weird lights shimmered beau- 
tifully. 

* Yes, you'll do,’ said her mother 
approvingly. ‘ Is not that Cissy’s 
voice in the drawing-room ? 

‘Yes; and the great Lambert 
is sure to join her. I suppose I 
need not go in, eh? 

‘No,’ said Mrs. Ricart, with 
answering smile. ‘We will go 
in to Emily’s room a little, and 
tell her some of Jane’s news— 
only forget the letter. She can 
see it some other day, you know.’ 

Alice shrugged her shoulders 
eallously, and followed her mo- 
ther. 

Meanwhile Cissy had glided 
into the drawing-room in a soft 
cloud of white, her eyes deep and 


I daresay you'll 
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mellow, her cheeks glowing, and 
a glad tremor away deep down 
beneath the serene exterior. When 
the gallant Captain joined her 
and requested a song, in the little 
interval before dinner, she had 
poured the words out with full 
expression, glad to be free from 
talking to him, and to relieve the 
mutterings of her heart in music. 
Captain Lambert was still stand- 
ing behind her with a simpering 
smile, congratulating himself on 
the rich voice and handsome figure 
of his future bride, when the 
guests began to flock in, all dressed 
for the evening’s amusement. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE BALL. 


LaLsERiA, the residence of the 
Raj of Cuchuahigar, who per- 
mitted a part of his palace to be 
thrown open for the convenience 
of those who wished to get up 
dances in the station, was alive 
with life and light as Mrs. Camp- 
bell and her party entered. She 
swept into the ballroom on her 
husband’s arm, who led Cissy, 
pure and white as a stately snowy 
lily, on the other. 

A large room stretching across 
the end of the building, and sur- 
rounded on three sides by a veran- 
dah, was the chief apartment used 
on such occasions as the present. 
Bright candelabras blazing with 
light were suspended from a gor- 
geous arched roof, and mirrors 
and doors alternated all round the 
room. In the centre stood two 
large pillars, dividing the area 
into two equal parts ; the nearer 
half was softly carpeted, and fur- 
nished luxuriously with low 
couches and chairs ; but beyond 
the pillars, the floor was waxed 
and shining, unencumbered by 
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conch or other article of furniture 
which might impede the progress 
of the dancers. The verandah, 
to which doors led on all sides, 
was curtained in to the right and 
beyond, ‘and used partly as a sup- 
per-room, partly for the musicians ; 
but in front of the building it 
was free and open, and here #étes- 
d-téte and flirtations were carried 
on, and heated dancers retired for 
a breath of the cool night-air. 

The first dance was almost 
over as Cissy arrived; but her 
partner soon appeared to claim 
her for what remained of it. 
Round the room she glided grace- 
fully and calmly, but ever and 
anon the golden-brown lashes 
were lifted, and the violet eyes 
gazed quietly over her partner’s 
shoulder, seeking for a face that 
would not be banished from her 
mind. At last a sweet smile of 
recognition parted her lips, and 
as a faint tinge of colour mounted 
to the snowy brow, Graham Bur- 
ton’s heart beat gladly, and the 
blood flowed swifter through his 
veins. 

Mrs. Campbell and her sister 
were sitting side by side; Alice 
was busy dancing. 

‘There is that young fellow 
Burton, Emily,’ said Mrs, Ricart. 
* Do you know, I think you should 
be careful about dear Cissy, she 
has a decided liking for the young 
fellow. I did not say much on 
the course this evening, for you 
know open opposition only makes 
a girl more obstinate ; but I am 
vexed to see that he should have 
followed her from Calcutta. I 
was quite anxious, I can assure 
you, on board.’ 

‘What nonsense, Ann! Cissy 
would never be such a fool.’ 

‘Hem! you think so; but you 
will see your mistake yet. You 
see she refused Captain Lambert 
the fourth waltz because of him.’ 

‘Yes. I was so angry, I felt in- 
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clined to forbid her dancing with 
Mr. Burton at all.’ 

‘That would be a mistake, 
dear; believe me she will think 
the more of him, if you oppose 
her.’ 

‘But what can one do? asked 
Mrs. Campbell peevishly. 

‘Ah, a great many things can 
be managed quite quietly, Emily ; 
for instance, you who so often 
have fainting-fits might fancy 
yourself ill at the time she wanted 
to dance with him, and call her 
away.’ 

‘Well, but she would only 
dance with him again.’ 

‘ Ah, but then supposing I took 
the trouble to make him believe 
that she avoided him purposely, 
and were to get Alice to flirt with 
him, and make Cissy jealous. 
Then if we could keep up the - 
misunderstanding, the thing would 
soon be knocked on the head. 
Indeed, I would seem to encour- 
age him to the house, and be kind 
to him ; and the more Alice and 
he are together, the more Cissy 
is likely to encourage Captain 
Lambert.’ 

‘But would Alice take the 
trouble? asked Mrs. Campbell 
dubiously. ‘And you yourself? 
I am such a poor hand at any- 
thing diplomatic; and Alice is 
fond of her own way.’ 

‘Ah, Emily, you misjudge poor 
Alice,’ answered Mrs. Ricart de- 
precatingly. ‘She is devoted to 
dear Cissy, and I am sure it would 
be very little return on our part 
for all your kindness to us.’ 

*O, pray do not speak of that,’ 
replied Mrs. Campbell languidly. 
*I will leave the matter quite in 
your hands, then; don’t forget to 
remind me at the right time.’ 

‘That I will not,’ responded 
Mrs. Ricart emphatically. ‘Ah, 
here comes Captain Lambert.’ 

Captain Lambert sauntered up 
to Mrs, Campbell’s side. 
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‘Miss Cissy has been busy 
dancing, I see,’ he remarked ; 
* but here she comes.’ 

‘Yes, the next set is the 
Lancers. Are you going to dance f 

‘No, I am not engaged for it.’ 

‘And you, Cissy dear? she 
asked, as the girl sat down by 
her side. 

‘I was; but Mr. Stevenson 
has not come: his wife says he 
was lazy,’ replied Cissy. 

‘Then do sit down and rest, 
and don’t fag yourself at the very 
beginning of the evening. There 
is room for you too, Captain Lam- 
bert ; pray sit down.’ 

Mrs. Ricart had moved away 
to meet her daughter. Graham 
Burton came up. 

‘Mr. Stevenson deputed me to 
ask this dance of you, Miss Camp- 
bell. May I have the pleasure f 
he asked. 

‘Cissy is not going to dance 
this time ; she and Captain Lam- 
bert intend to have a rest,’ 
said Mrs. Campbell quietly and 
decidedly. 

*O, I am sorry for that,’ said 
Burton coldly ; and the tears rose 
in Cissy’s eyes as he drew himself 
up and walked away. 

*O, I say, Lambert,’ called out 
a gentleman a few minutes later, 
‘do just take a partner for this 
set of Lancers ; we only need one 
couple to complete the set, and I 
can get no one. Do, there’s a 
good fellow !’ 

‘Miss Campbell, would you 
not break your resolution? sim- 
pered the Captain. 

*O, do oblige us! urged the 
stranger. 

* No, thank you, Captain Lam- 
bert ; I have just refused Mr. Bur- 
ton.’ 


‘Refused Mr. Burton ! 
does that matter? said Mrs. Camp- 


What 


bell. ‘Dear me, Cissy, how very 
silly you are to make such a fuss, 
and keep people waiting! Ifyou 
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are so particular, can you not ex- 
plain it again? Go now, atonce; 
don’t make yourself conspicuous.’ 

Cissy’s face flushed. ‘I can ex- 
plain it afterwards at our waltz,’ 
she thought; and in the expedi- 
ency of the moment she hesitated, 
faltered, and moved away. 

Graham Burton stood near 
watching. He did not hear the 
words, but the result sufficed him. 
Indignation swelled in his heart 
against her, as he saw Cissy glid- 
ing through the dance ; and he de- 
termined not to go near her till 
the waltz came round which she 
had promised him, and then to 
let her explain her conduct or 
not as it pleased her. 

The dances slipped on one by 
one, and Cissy was ever on her 
feet. The gay throng swarmed 
about, and the snowy figure of 
the girl, with her calm still face 
and downcast eyes, passed in and 
out among the eddying, gliding, 
whirling crowd. Her heart was 
not at rest ; she was longing for 
the fourth waltz, that she might 
explain all to Graham Burton, 
and that he might not glance so 
disdainfully and haughtily at her, 
but at length it drew near, and her 
heart beat fast as she was led to 
her seat for the last time before it. 

‘Cissy darling,’ a voice mur- 
mured at her elbow, as she was 
nearing a seat. She started ner- 
vously, and glanced round. 

‘Yes, aunt,’ she answered, a 
strange dread at her heart. 

‘Your mamma is not at all 
well, dear; she is wanting you. 
Mr. Moreton, would you be so 
kind as to take Miss Campbell 
out to the verandah, she will find 
her mother there. I will come 
immediately ; but Alice has torn 
her dress, and wants me. Stay; 
are you engaged for this dance ? 

‘Yes, to Mr. Burton; would 
you kindly tell him ? 

*O, I don’t suppose it matters 
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much about him, doesit? ButI 
will, if I meet him ; go, dear, now.’ 

With sinking heart Cissy went 
out to the verandah, where she 
found her mother reclining on a 
couch and fanning herself. 

‘ What is it, mamma dear? Are 
you ill? she asked, struggling 
between filial duty and her desire 
tosee Graham Burton, and explain 
all to him. 

‘Iam a little better now,’ an- 
swered her mother, but she kept 
her by her side to fan her gently, 
and sprinkle eau-de-cologne on 
her face ; and the girl’s heart mis- 
gave her as the music began 
again, and Graham Burton did 
not appear to claim her or see if 
he could be of any use. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Ricart joined 
Alice, and looking round the room 
they saw him, apparently looking 
for Cissy. They approached him. 

‘Do you know where Captain 
Lambert is? asked Mrs. Ricart, 
as if in passing. 

‘I saw him but a minute ago; 
can I call him for you? 

* O, no, it does not matter; but 
Miss Campbell wanted him.’ 

‘ Miss Campbell—where is she 
then ? 

‘Out in the verandah,’ an- 
swered Mrs. Ricart composedly. 
‘She is unfortunately engaged to 
some one she does not wish to 
dance with, and asked me to send 
him, if he was not engaged, as a 
consolation. Every one knows 
they are great friends, you know,’ 
she added, simpering, as she 
tapped her fingers lightly with 
her fan. ‘I daresay 1 shall find 
him.’ 

‘I was engaged to Captain 
Lambert for this dance, though,’ 
said Alice sweetly ; ‘ but tell him 
not to mind me, mamma dear; I 
know he would prefer her.’ 

‘ Ah, but that is awkward,’ re- 
plied Mrs. Ricart, with an amazed 
look ; ‘ the Captain is so polite he 
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will not think of deserting you, 
though I know you would not 
mind it. Mr. Burton, are you 
engaged for this waltz?’ 

‘1? No; at least my partner has 
not appeared.’ 

‘Then would it be a great 
stretch of etiquette to ask you to 
take Alice for a round—just one 
turn, you know—that I may tell 
Captain Lambert not to mind 
about her ? 

'*T shall be most happy,’ Burton 
answered, with a chilly smile. 
‘ Miss Ricart, may I have the plea- 
sure P 

‘Too bad to force me on you 
like this,’ Alice said, with a de- 
precating smile. ‘I am sure 
mamma did not think of what 
she was doing; I am really ashamed 
of her coolness. It is so kind of 
you to take it so meekly.’ 

Graham only answered with 
another quiet smile, and offering 
her his arm, led her into the ball- 
roum, where they were soon whirl- 
ing round among the rest; Alice 
looking up into his face sweetly, 
telling him what a nice waltzer he 
was, whispering insipid nothings, 
as she smiled at the success of her 
mother’s strategy, and wondered 
coolly how much money he had ; 
passionlessly reviewing the ad- 
vantages of being able to dress as 
one liked, and go to all the gaieties 
one had amind for. She did not 
care that she was hurting her 
cousin ; all she thought of was that 
she was determined to win; and 
if the truth were told, the difficul- 
ties in her way rather lent a zest 
to the undertaking. And in the 
heart so near her own a cold stern 
anger had sunk ; he heeded not 
the bright face that strove to 
attract him ; Alice’s merry words 
were scarce understood, he hardly 
realised the weight of his disap- 
pointment yet, but looking up af- 
terawhile he saw Cissy and Cap- 
tain Lambert joining the waltzers, 

















and the last spark of his faith in 
her died out, leaving nothing but 
angry and disappointed love—for 
* the love he could not quench—in 
his heart towards her. 

With quiet exultation Mrs. 
Ricart had seen her daughter and 
her partner move away, and then 
spying Captain Lambert had 
approached him. 

‘Captain Lambert, may I ask 
@ favour of you? she asked. 

‘ Certainly,’ was the reply. 

* Miss Campbell is in the veran- 
dah with her mother, who is ill. 
Would you be so very kind as to 
bring a little champagne ? 

‘With pleasure; but I am en- 
gaged to Miss Ricart for this 
dance,and cannot find her. Would 
you be so kind as to explain ? 

*O, certainly; I told her I 
was going to ask you to get me 
something, and that she was to 
dance with some one else. See, she 
is dancing already.’ 

‘Ah, that is right; I will be 
with you immediately ? and the 
Captain moved to the refreshment 
room as Mrs. Ricart went out to 
the verandah. 

‘I saw Burton,’ she said lightly 
to Cissy, ‘and told him you had 
to come out ; but he did not seem 
to mind, but said it would be 
easy dancing with you again, and 
asked Alice to dance. What you 
can see in him to admire, I can’t 
tell, Cissy ; but if a young man 
presumed to speak so lightly and 
confidently of me, I should not be 
too well pleased. Captain Lam- 
bert, on the contrary, was most 
polite and anxious, and has gone 
for champagne for your mamma. 
Ah, here he comes. Emily dear, 
I hope you are better? and Mrs. 
Ricart took the fan from Cissy’s 
hand, and leant affectionately 
over her sister. 

‘Much better, thank you. Ah, 
Captain Lambert, how good of 


you! This champagne will quite 
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revive me. Now I know you 
want Cissy for this dance, and 
my sister will stay with me; so 
please, Cissy dear, do not think 
of waiting.’ 

‘Captain Lambert and I are 
not engaged for this dance; but 
perhaps he has a partnerelsewhere, 
and will take me back to the 
drawing-room,’ said Cissy wearily. 

‘ You are mistaken, Emily,’ Mrs. 
Ricartcooed softly. ‘Captain Lam- 
bert was engaged to Alice, and 
Cissy to Mr. Burton; but the 
missing partners have consoled 
themselves with one another, and 
I do not see that either of those 
remaining should lose their dance.’ 

‘No, indeed. Miss Campbell, 
let us have this waltz, do.’ He 
laid his hand on her arm, and 
Cissy shook it off; but her aunt 
whispered on the other side, ‘ Yes, 
do, Cissy, and pay young Burton 
off for his rudeness; and her 
wounded feelings getting the bet- 
ter of her, she allowed herself to 
be led off, and orce more entered 
the ballroom and danced with the 
Captain. 

Calmly Cissy moved round in 
the waltz, hiding with quiet smile 
and joyless eyes the pain that 
would be ready to overwhelm her 
when once left to herself, and 
Burton watched her with a sneer. 

‘ Selling herself, by Jove! What 
a beastly place India must be for 
women ! he thought. ‘ Your cousin 
is surely much changed, Miss 
Ricart,’ he remarked, as they stood 
resting. 

‘Do you think so too? said 
Alice, feigning surprise. ‘ Well, to 
tell the truth,’ she continued confi- 
dentially, ‘1 think so too. Cissy 
used to be such a romantic, disin- 
terested kind of girl; I think she 
has been quite spoiled with admi- 
ration, and got rather afraid of her. 
India is not anice place for women, 
filing them with such love of 
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thought very cool and calculating ; 
but really I see so much about me 
I have been thoroughly disgusted. 
I confess Cissy surprises me most 
of all: although Captain Lambert 
is infatuated with her, I am afraid 
she would soon throw him over, 
in spite of her encouragement of 
him, for any one wealthier. Now 
and again she seems more like 
herself; but what I call her good 
fits come seldomer now.’ 

Graham and Cissy spoke no 
more to each other that evening, 
and in the ensuing days of the 
meet, though each longed sadly 
for the old intimacy and gladness 
in each other’s presence, no 
opportunity of reconciliation of- 
fered itself, and Mrs. Ricart and 
Alice saw their stratagem succeed 
even beyond their anticipation. 
A cold calm bow was all that 
passed between the two; and 
whilst Graham imagined she had 
slighted him intentionally, Cissy 
feared that Alice (by whose side 
he constantly was, by the con- 
trivance of mother and daughter) 
had won his heart. She had not 
even the power of indulging her 
grief in the never-ceasing string 
of gaieties of an Indian race-meet. 
In the morning they drove to the 
races, where she would sit listless- 
ly in an open barouche below the 
stand, with Captain Lambert at 
her elbow; whilst Alice, in riding- 
skirt and coquettish little hat, 
was up and about among the gay 
throng on the stand, the liveliest 
of the elegant light-hearted ladies 
there, constituting Graham Burton 
her favoured slave. He must go 
and bring her coffee and cakes, it 
was so cold ; or perhaps run down 
and see why the horses were so 
long in coming out, or tell her 
the name of each horse and rider 
as they passed to the starting- 
place. Then, as the gallant beasts 
eame streaming, striding along, 
she would cling to his arm ip 


childish excitement, to unfasten 
her small hands with a little 
apologetic smile and blush as the | 
race was over, to look up with 
tender glistening eyes as the result 
was known and the music be- 
tween fhe races swelled out again. 
Or they would comment—he with 
listlessness, she with anithated 
face—on the people about them 
that they knew, she surprising 
him sometimes into a laugh at her 
wit, as they gazed on the pictur- 
esque crowds below, on the dusky 
eager faces clustering all round the 
race-course, with gorgeously clad 
wealthier natives interspersed 
among them; and not seldom 
Alice’s tongue would find some- 
thing to comment upon that drew 
his attention to the calm white face 
below, a face which from its very 
look might have told him Alice’s 
words were false, as its owner sat 
talking quietly, indifferently to the 
Captain. Cissy was too true-heart- 
ed to flirt with one man because 
another had wounded her; she 
was longing for rest and peace; 
but her mother forced her into all 
the gaieties of the time. If there 
were no races, a hunt or paper- 
chase would perhaps be organised, 
leaving the ladies no more than 
time to dress for breakfast and the 
callers who streamed in after, or 
for calls that had to be made. 
The callers were received in the 
semiana ; and here Cissy sat wea- 
rily receiving them, day after day, 
Burton among the rest. Cricket, 
tiffins, and Badmifiton tourna- 
ments alternated in the afternoon ; 
after which all resorted to the 
course, where the band played, 
and gossip and flirtations throve. 
It was dark ere the ladies re- 
turned, and even then Cissy could 
not rest, for Alice shared her 
room, and they had still to dress 
for the dinner-party, often for the 
ball, which dragged the day into 
the emall hours of the morning. 




















Cissy’s pale face became weary 
and sad-looking, and deep-blue 
lines settled, as the days crept on, 
beneath the patient joyless eyes. , 


CHAPTER III. 
THE MASQUERADE. 


Tae last dance of the meet 
came at last, the fancy-ball. Alice 
and Cissy had retired to their 
room to prepare for it : the former 
sprightly, and more than usually 
gay, for her dress of scarlet and 
black and gold, as Esmeralda, 
was likely to suit her to perfec- 
tion; but Cissy had not glanced 
at hers. Wearily she had thrown 
herself on a chair, and, leaning 
her cheek on her hand, bade her 
ayah wait a while. 

‘Are you not going to dress, 
Cissy dear? You are out of spirits, 
surely,’ said Alice. ‘ Silly stupid 
thing thought she to herself. 
‘Well, I have as much right to 
Burton as she has : she’s abomin- 
ably cross.” The accusation was 
false ; but Alice did not choose to 
reproach herself; she meant to 
have her way, she did not care 
much how; and tried to blame 
Cissy, in her heart, though she 
kept up a great semblance of 
affection for her outwardly. 

‘I do feel tired to-night ; I wish 
I had not to go to the ball; I'm 
sick of the meet,’ she said sadly. 

‘Dear me, Cissy, I wonder at 
you ; but you always were senti- 
mental at school ; so much gaiety 
and waste of time goes against 
your conscience, I suppose, and 
makes you religiously melancholy. 
I was telling Graham Burton last 
night what a goody you used to 
be, and he laughed and said, 
“What rot ”. Not very elegant ; 
but really, I think, very appro- 
priate. I do wish you would give 
it up ; it makes you so ridiculous, 
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Cissy.’ Miss Ricart had a happy 
knack of inserting what might be 
vulgarly called a /ie—more politely 
speaking, slight fabrication—into 
her conversation at times, a habit 
she had in all probability acquired 
from her excellent mother. A 
low gleam shot from Cissy’s eyes 
as she rose and proceeded to dress, 

‘I have enjoyed this meet im- 
mensely,’ continued Alice. ‘I 
shall be very sorry when it is 
over ; but mamma says I may go 
down to Calcutta for a while, 
while my dresses are fresh.’ 

* To Calcutta ! To whom?’ asked 
Cissy. 

*To the Tweedies ; they asked 
me on beard, you know, and I 
have kept up a correspondence 
with them.’ 

‘ Those vulgar people—I could 
not bear them !’ 

Alice shrugged her shoulders. 

‘They have lots of money, and 
go out a great deal,’ she replied 
carelessly ; and the cousins pro- 
ceeded to dress in silence. 

Cissy was to be Undine; her 
dress was of pale sea-green gauze, 
over a pale-green shot-silk skirt, 
and masses of seaweed were fes- 
tooned here and there. She was 
to wear pearls as ornaments, and 
her berthe and band consisted of 
bright shells. 

‘Will you be long, Alice? she 
asked at last. 

‘No; why? said Alice, flitting 
about. The small brunette looked 
her best in the dress she had 
chosen, and was in good-humour. 

‘I have a bad headache. I 
thought I would wait till the 
room was quiet, and get my old 
woman to brush my hair well ; it 
is to hang anyway.’ 

‘Ah, I can go now,’ responded 
Alice. ‘I'll take the rest of my 
things to mamma’s room, and 
she'll fix me up all right ;’ and 
bidding her servant bring what 
remained of her dress, she flitted 
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off through the verandah to her 


mother. 

Cissy threw herself back in a 
low chair, and gave herself up to 
thought. ‘ What is the meaning 
of it, all? said she to herself. 
‘ Alice would not marry him ; then 
why does she run after him so? 
She cannot be taking so much 
trouble merely to thwart me ; it 
would have been more like her to 
relieve me of Captain Lambert’s 
attentions, and I had almost be- 
lieved she would. Every one is 
talking of her ; and it is she who 
is ridiculous, not I. I have tried 
to show Captain Lambert that I 
do not want him ; but he will not 
see it, mamma fawns so abomin- 
ably upon him. Anyway, I shall 
refuse him in the end; and after 
to-morrow surely I shall have a 
little peace. I fancy they are all 


working to keep Graham Burton 
and me apart ; and had it not been 
that he seems to care for Alice, I 


would have spoken to him again 
and again, and told him that I of- 
fended him but accidentally. Ah, 
God help me, and make me more 
unselfish !’ she murmured, as the 
tears fell over her cheeks, and 
a shiver passed through her. She 
thought of the moonlit nights on 
board, of the stolen glances, the 
tender low words at stray mo- 
ments, which even the vigilance 
of her aunt could not prevent; of 
all this intercourse, from the first 
delicate distant attentions, to the 
last sad parting, when his lips 
were dumb ; and though he would 
not say it, she knew he cared for 
her, and acknowledged the love 
lying hidden in her own heart. 
How she had hoped against hope 
that they should meet again ! How 
sweet it would all have been, even 
had it passed into the region of 
dreams! But to meet again so 
soon, and he so changed and cold, 
and wooing Alice! Her heart 
sickened at the thought. ‘ Ah, 
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God, if he had only never come, 
if it had all died out and become 
distant and sweet!’ she sighed, 
and laid her head wearily on her 
clasped hands, regardless of the 
ayah, who had unfastened the 
lang golden hair and brushed it 
till it shone like silk. 

Mrs. Campbell, gorgeous in a 
Queen Elizabethan costume, which 
suited her stately figure well, 
entered, and looked approvingly 
at Cissy, whose hair, on rising, 
fell waving and gleaming to her 
knees. She had arranged Cissy’s 
dress, and determined that this, 
her chiefest beauty, should not 
pass unnoticed. 

Smiling, as perhaps a statue 
might smile if suddenly endowed 
with motion, yet devoid of flesh 
and blood, she held out a note to 
Cissy. 

‘Here is something from Cap- 
tain Lambert, Cissy dear,’ she 
said. ‘ He has gone down to dine 
with the Stevensons.’ 

‘Why ? asked Cissy, in a start- 
led voice, gazing fearfully at the 
note. 

‘For two reasons, dear. He 
feared it might be awkward meet- 
ing at dinner, after writing to you; 
and because he thought you might 
like a little while to reflect. I 
said you would answer him at the 
ball. Of course, it will be a 
happy answer; and the mother 
smiled again. 

Cissy smiled faintly. She knew 
what the answer would be, but 
she meant to give it quietly, and 
not be bullied till after. Her 
mother did not dream of dissent, 
and continued : 

‘ Besides that, his dress is at 
Mr. Stevenson’s. Young Burton 
offered him his as a pattern, as 
he could not make up his mind 
what to wear; and as it suited 
him very well, he sent down a 
derzie to make one something like 
it, and is to dine and dress there,’ 
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‘Then we shall not see him till 
the ball ? 

‘No.’ 

Cissy’s heart bounded at the 
temporary relief. In the excite- 
ment and stir she could dismiss 
him quietly; to-morrow, the ge- 
neral settling-up day, she and 
her mother would settle up too ; 
and after that the station would 
be almost empty again, and she 
would at least have no more gad- 
ding about. 

Whilst her mother fastened 
pearls and seaweed in the long 
silky tresses, she stood meekly 
still, pale, silent, and lovely ; and 
when Mrs. Campbell, calmly satis- 
fied, had taken her departure, she 
opened the note quietly and read 
it. A slight curl curved her lip. 

‘What a pity he can’t spell 
properly !’ she said, in a low voice; 
and holding the paper to the 
candle till it crisped and curled 
about her fingers, threw it onthe 
stone flags round the edge of the 
room, and sailed out. 

An hour or so later that same 
evening Graham Burton might 
have been seen, in a picturesque 
garb, supposed to represent that 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, pacing the 
verandah of Mr. Stevenson’s house, 
with a lighted cigar in his mouth. 
Presently he drew near a pillar, 
and, leaning against it, pitched 
his cheroot among the flowers be- 
neath, and folding his arms, solilo- 
quised thus : 

‘What the deuce does it all 
mean? Can the Ricarts suspect 
that I have money? I declare 
the way that girl comes it is too 
strong ; she overdoes it. And the 
way she runs her cousin down, 
too, is suspicious. Whatever Cissy 
means, she isn’t happy, that’s 
clear, for at the course to-night 
she looked simply ghost-like. I 
daresay Stevenson is correct about 
Miss Alice, though he might keep 
his warnings to himself, as far as 
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I’m concerned. If one did marry 
her, the mother would lead one a 
devil of a dance; but it would 
be no use proposing, for she would 
not marry what she supposed a 
penniless man. Yet can she pos- 
sibly know I am not penniless? 
By gad, that would explain all ; 
for, without flattery, I do believe 
the girl means marriage. The 
idea is absurd ; she can’t. Yet I 
can’t fancy her, either, putting 
herself so much about as to spend 
the whole meet flirting, simply to 
keep her cousin from, as she sup- 
poses, throwing herself away on 
me. I don’t know what the deuce 
to make of it.’ 

Mrs. Stevenson came out and 
spied him. 

‘Captain Lambert ? 

‘No; Graham Burton,’ laughed 
that personage. 

‘Ah, you are dressed so much 
alike, and both one height and 
figure, I mistook yeu. What are 
you doing here alone, Graham ? 

‘ Meditating, ma cousine.’ 

‘On Miss Ricart? She will be 
lovely to-night. But I always 
thought you admired blondes, and 
Miss Alice is quite a brunette.’ 

‘True, and a pretty one.’ 

‘Yes, but I don’t care for her 
expression. Excuse my frankness, 
but I always thought the cousin 
would have been nearer your 
taste ; such a sweet ladylike girl. 
And Alice is just—just a little 
vulgar, you know. I half fancied 
that Cissy had a liking for you 
too; I’m quite disappointed in 
your choice, Graham. You met 
them both on board ? 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And preferred Alice? Well, 
I could not have believed it. And 
Cissy is as good as she is beauti- 
ful too ; one of those dreamy ideal 
girls—a little too much so. I be- 
lieve she would not do anything 
against her conscience for worlds ; 
and I think she would wait pa- 
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tiently and faithfully for a man 
who had his way to make, and 
spur him on, and be the making 
of him.’ 

‘You think so? said Graham 
quietly. 

‘I do, indeed. We have always 
been friendly and intimate, and I 
fancy I know her well. Our 
children are all so fond of her, 
they call her aunt Cissy. And 
when George was in Calcutta, and 
they were ill, she came and helped 
me nurse them. I was not strong 
at the time ; and Andy would not 
take anything but from her, she 
is so good and gentle.’ 

‘You don’t seem to see much 
of her now? 

‘No; not lately.’ 

‘Too busy captivating Captain 
Lambert, eh ? 

‘ Fiddlesticks ! She won’t have 
him.’ 

‘No. Then why encourage the 
fellow so? 

‘Encourage him? Not she ; it’s 
that aunt and mother of hers. 
They are such disagreeable ruling 
women, the whole station is in 
arms against them ; and being the 
judge’s wife, Mrs. Campbell of 
course holds great sway. She 
keeps so aloof with her party, 
making such cliques. It was 
never so before ; we used to be so 
sociable, and now there is nothing 
but squabbling and cutting one 
another. Any one can see with 
half an eye, at any rate, that Cissy 
is quite weary of that detestable 
puppy Captain Lambert.’ 

‘Perhaps she will be too con- 
scientious to marry, excepting 
whom her mother bids her,’ said 
Graham contemptuously. 

‘Not she; she has too much 
sense. I told her once she was 
too yielding ; and she said it was 
only for the sake of peace, and 
where it made no material differ- 
ence. “ But if it did make a 
difference to any one?’ I asked. 
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“ Marrying some one you did not 
care for, for instance ?” (Captain 
Lambert was just on the tapis 
then.) “I should never do that,” 
she said quietly ; “it would be 
wrong as well as disagreeable. 
Were it right I might, disagree- 
able or not ; but I could not take 
false vows.” So I know she will 
refuse him.’ 

‘I believe he has proposed, 
anyway, said Burton. 

* Indeed I 

‘Yes; he told me when we 
were dressing that he had left a 
note behind, which he doubted 
not would make a sweet heart 
flutter ; and Graham mimicked 
his tone. ‘He asked me to con- 
gratulate him.’ 

‘No! Conceited creature! And 
what. did you say? 

‘ Chaffed him—asked him if he 
was quite sure the sweet heart 
would melt at his approach ; if 
he was not afraid it might flutter 
in the wrong direction.’ 

‘And he? 

‘ He only grinned, as if it were 
a capital joke. So preposterous, 
you know, ha, ha!’ 

Mrs. Stevenson laughed heartily. 

‘Take care and don’t tell any 
one of it, Graham, he’s sure to be 
so sold.’ 

‘You believe it ? 

‘Indeed, I do; but I must be 
off ; and she left him. 

Graham’s lip curled. 

‘ Credulity,’ he muttered scorn- 
fully, and stalked into the house. 


Lalseria was already ablaze 
with light, and the ballroom 
thronged with gaily - dressed 
people, as Graham Burton drove 
Captain Lambert within its gates. 
As they entered and separated 
a brilliant scene met their gaze. 

What need to describe a fancy- 
ball, or calico one, as they usually 
are at these Indian race-meets— 
the little gay spurts that blaze up. 
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for a week or ten days here and 
there over the country, to which 
young folks look forward with 
youthful health and spirits? Men 
and women, apparently of all 
climes and countries, talking one 
common language, are met to- 
gether with one common object— 
to enjoy themselves. Here comes 
a stately queen, with flowing train 
and sparkling jewels, laughing 
and chaffing with a common 
policeman, on whose arm she 
hangs ; an old woman, with many- 
coloured gown, mob-cap, and 
wizened face, glances merrily over 
her spectacles at a Chinese man- 
darin with whom she converses ; 
Mary Queen of Scots flies round 
the room in the arms of an old 
Mohammedan, with long white 
robes and snowy flowing beard ; 
and a mermaid, with long silvery 
tail, sweeps round in the arms of 
a solemn-looking monk. The 
strange effect of the masques, worn 
at will, lends bewilderment to 
the scene, and all are laughing 
merrily as they strive to recog- 
nise their friends. 

In the far corner of the room 
sits a lady in Elizabethan cos- 
tume. A stout party in black, 
supposed to represent a Spanish 
duenna, is on one side ; a fair girl 
in long sea-green robes, with fall- 
ing masses of gold-brown hair, 
on the other. 

‘Ann, I wonder if Captain 
Lambert is here? do just ask,’ 
says Mrs. Campbell. 

The lady in black moves off, 
and returns speedily. 

‘That is he by the door, Emily, 
with the masque, dressed as Sir 
Walter Raleigh.’ 

‘Thanks. See, there comes the 
Tremaines ; you will want to speak 
to them, I daresay; I am going 
to send him to Cissy.’ 

As the two ladies move away, 
the girl’s face blanches and her 
fingers twine nervously. 
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Mrs. Campbell goes up to the 
figure near the door which has 
been pointed out to her, and taps 
the chevalier on the arm. He 
bows. 

‘Cissy is in the corner there, 
Captain Lambert, waiting for you; 
I shall leave you to have a chat 
together.’ 

Graham Burton’s heart beats 
rapidly as the lady who addresses 
him passes on to another acquaint- 
ance. Fora moment he hesitates, 
then approaches Cissy. Cissy 
looks up with throbbing bosom, 
her senses too bewildered to notice 
him ; and as her companion rests 
his hand on the couch on which 
she is seated, and in his agitation 
finds no words to say, she, anxi- 
ous to end a painful interview as 
soon as possible, plunges at once 
into the subject. 

‘Captain Lambert, I received 
your note,’ she says, in a low 
quavering voice, her aervous fin- 
gers twisting and destroying fan 
and gloves. ‘I have striven, since 
your attentions have been so 
marked, to show you that it was 
my mother, not I, who encour- 
aged your addresses. But I have 
failed, and I have to beg of you 
that you will kindly discontinue 
them for the future, for they are 
not, and can never be, agreeable 
to me.’ 

The figure by her side stood 
strangely silent. Cissy broke the 
pause, which was becoming awk- 
ward, and continued with more 
composure : 

‘1 know quite well that people 
will say I have encouraged you ; 
but, believe me, I strove to do so 
as little as possible. Let me be 
candid with you,’ she went on, 
more boldly. ‘I believe the 
thought of the world’s knowing 
that you have been refused will 
be a greater trial than not winning 
my love, for there has never been 
any question of real love between 
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us. I am anxious to spare you 
all the mortification I can ; and if 
it can in any way be a reparation 
for your having been misled by 
my friends, I should willingly let 
people ‘think that it is I, not 
you, who have been disappointed. 
Only my mother knows of your 
proposal, and I asked her not to 
speak of it to-night, nor will she 
to-morrow ; and so we have but to 
let the matter rest. People have 
said I have encouraged you, let 
them also say it has been in vain ; 
and then I shall not feel that I 
have really hurt you, for you will 
find many to care for you, as I, in 
the way you wish, can never do.’ 

The tears trembled in Cissy’s 
eyes as she looked up in Burton’s 
face, and a look of bewilderment 
and fear followed as she saw the 
working of his mouth, and began 
to discover that it was not Cap- 
tain Lambert. 

‘I beg your pardon, Miss Camp- 
bell ; your mother sent me, mistak- 
ing me for Captain Lambert. I 
have been very rude in not dis- 
covering myself sooner.’ 

Cissy’s heart bounded reckless- 
ly, and she bent her head low, 
trembling in utter confusion. 

‘Do you know me? asked 
Burton, stooping over her. 

‘Mr. Burton, I believe,’ was 
the low answer. 

‘Cissy,’ he asked, in agitation, 
‘surely we have been mistaken in 
one another? If I had written 
the note, should I have been 
answered so !—tell me.’ 

A low sob was the only answer, 
and standing between her and 
the room, Burton took her hand 
quietly, and placing it on his arm, 
led her out by the door behind 
them to the verandah. Mrs. 
Campbell, sitting at the other end 
of the room, smiled incessantly to 
her neighbour on the one side, as 
she saw Cissy and her lover on the 
other side pass into the verandah. 
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A voice at her elbow made her 
start. 

* May I ask where Miss Camp- 
bell is? simpered the gallant 
Captain. 

‘Captain Lambert !’ she ejacu- 
lated aghast. 

‘Yes.’ 

He bowed idiotically. 

*‘I—I thought I had sent you 
to Cissy some time ago.’ 

‘I! No, I have just come in. 


‘I tore my cloak getting out of the 


buggy, and had to get a derzie to 
mend it.’ 

‘ Then who can I have sent ? 

‘Eh, then who can you have 
sent? Perhaps Burton; we were 
dressed very much alike, and I 
have been mistaken for him seve- 
ral times. O, it does not matter ; 
don’t distress yourself,’ he added 
calmly, as Mrs. Campbell rose 
with a blank face. 

‘But it does matter! O, do 
come !’ she said, in confusion ; and 
he followed her across the room 
and into the verandah. 

There stood the guilty lovers 
side by side, all doubts cleared 
away for ever. 

‘Excuse me, Mrs, Campbell,’ 
said Burton coolly. ‘There has 
been some strange mistake. Miss 
Campbell and I were all but en- 
gaged on board, and I find that 
it is me she cares for after all, not 
Captain Lambert, though I am 
sorry for his disappointment.’ 

‘Is that true, Miss Campbell ? 
asked the Captain, in a faint voice. 

‘Yes,’ answered Cissy, biting 
her lips, ‘quite true. I am sorry 
for any mistake that may have 
occurred.’ 

Captain Lambert’s eyes gleamed 
on the two; but not being able 
to make a better case of it he swore 
pithily, and marched off in indig- 
nation. 

* Cissy, what is the meaning of 
this? asked Mrs. Campbell, scarce 
able to speak with anger. 
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* Allow me to speak, Mrs. Camp- 
bell. Cissy and I care for one 
another; and if I have enough to 
keep heras she can be kept, andcan 
arrange it with her father, I trust 
you will make no objections.’ 

‘Enough to keep her! Yes, on 
potatoes and salt, doubtless.’ 

*Youare mistaken. I havelately 
become the possessor of a good 
estate, and about three thousand 
a year; it is that, not potatoes 
and salt, I ask her to share.’ 

‘What ? almost screamed Mrs. 
Campbell. 

Graham repeated his statement 
quietly, adding, 

‘ Now if you will allow me to 
see you into the drawing-room, I 
will come back and finish my 
chat with your daughter; and 
taking her hand he drew it into 
his arm, and led her perfectly pas- 
sive to the window of the draw- 
ing-room, where he left her stand- 
ing staring in bewilderment, till 
gradually she came to her senses 


So he returned to Cissy, and 
the two were very happy; and 
though many mistook Captain 


Lambert for Mr. Burton that 
night, Cissy never did. Nor did 
the coolness of aunt and cousin, 
the gradual thawing and eventual 
cordiality of Mrs. Campbell, de- 
tract from, or add much to, their 
happiness. 


Some months after, Mr. and 
Mrs. Graham Burton were dining 
out in London; and as they drove 
home, Cissy nestled to her hus- 
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band’s side. ‘Graham, I have 
been having mysteries solved this 
evening,’ she said. 

‘ What mysteries, Cissy ? 

‘Aunt Jane came up to me 
soon after dinner, and said, “I 
am so glad to see you so happily 
married, Cissy ; and I flatter my- 
self I had a finger in that pie.”’ 

‘How? asked Graham Burton. 

‘I asked her how,’ answered 
Cissy, ‘and she said: “ I fancy it 
was that letter I wrote your aunt 
Ann which made you enco 
Mr. Burton.” ‘ What letter?’ I 
asked. “Why, how forgetful 
you are, Cissy !” she said, quite 
crossly: “I wrote telling her 
that you or Alice should encour- 
age Mr. Burton, as he had had a 
large fortune left him ;” and she 
sailed away, leaving me quite 
shut up with astonishment.’ 

Graham relieved his feelings 
by a long low whistle. 

‘And so Mrs. Ricart kept all 
quiet, made you and I quarrel, 
and set Alice at me. What a 
vile woman! Why, Cissy darling, 
she might have separated us ; 
and he drew his wife closer to his 
side, and looked down tenderly 
in her face. 

‘Has that only occurred to you 
now ?’? she asked, with a merry 
laugh. 

‘All very well to laugh, Cis ; 
but she might have done it; she 
nearly did ; and then—’ 

‘And then, darling? Well, 
you know she didn’t; that was 
the beauty of it,’ answered Cissy 
Burton, with wonderful serenity. 





DANCING SHADOWS. 
* Come like shadows, so depart.’ 


Dancine shadows, shadows dancing, 
Flitting o’er my chamber-wall ; 

Shadows from the sunlight glancing 

Through the branches—branches waving, 

Proud like victors, tempests braving— 
Of the trees before the hall. 


All the poets sing of evening— 
Hour of softness, hour of love— 
Vaguely to our minds revealing 
Thoughts of glorious worlds above. 





Fitful fancies, fancies airy, 
Spirits of the eventide ; 
Waking dreams, like visions fairy, 
In the softening twilight glide. 


As I muse, and watch departing 
Fading beams of parting day, 

Sudden tears—why are they starting ? 
Thus our joys soon pass away. 


Human hearts have secret places, 
Chambers, where the shadows fall ; 

Sterner forms than sunlight traces 
Dark ‘ handwritings on the wall.’ 


Oft within those hidden dwellings 
Lightnings flash and thunders roll ; 

Passions like an ocean’s swellings, 
Tempests that becloud the soul. 


Dancing shadows, shadows dancing, 
Till the last strange forms depart ; 
Thoughts as strange, and yet entrancing, 
Pass like shadows o'er my heart. 
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Txeories are like men, they may 
be crushed by scorn or ridicule ; 
yet if they decline to be crushed 
they will end by being listened to, 
and by gaining followers. Look- 
ing over a file of old newspapers, 
and reading them by the light 
of some of ‘ H. B.’s’ caricatures, 
I could not help comparing the 
present with the past, and ‘Te- 
flecting how very different was 
the treatment which one peculiar 
theory met with in days bygone 
from what it now receives. Most 
of us can remember when the opi- 
nions concerning the ‘ Asian mys- 
tery’ were first promulgated. ‘We 
were told that mankind, instead 
of holding the Hebrew race in 
profound contempt, should rever- 
ence it for the important part it 
played in the history of the world. 
Witkout the Hebrew race, it was 
said, the records of Holy Writ 
would have been hopelessly lost ; 
without the Hebrew race the creed 
of Christianity would never have 
been founded; without the He- 
brew race the scheme of man’s re- 
demption could never have been 
accomplished. The Jews were 
both the favoured and the ostra- 
cised of the Supreme Being; to 
their disloyalty as well as to their 
loyalty the world owed a deep 
debt of devotion. 

We were told that the exist- 
ence of the Hebrew race was a 
proof of its superiority over the 
other families of mankind. It had 
encountered the bitterest of perse- 
cutions ; it had been dispersed ; it 
had been oppressed by the harsh- 
est of laws; all over the globe it 


had met with cruelty, contempt, 
and infamous restrictions. Yet it 
lived, whilst the nations which 
had maltreated it had declined and 
had fallen, never to rise again. 
Not only did it live, but we were 
informed that, in spite of the awful 
past, the intellectual vitality of the 
Hebrew race was as vivid, as pow- 
erful, and as commanding as ever, 
Remove the shackles that fettered 
the Jew, admit him into the arena 
of life unhandicapped by the re- 
strictions of intolerance, accord 
him all the civil rights of a subject, 
and speedily, it was alleged, he 
would work his way to the front, 
and stand a full head and shoulders 
above the rest of the crowd. From 
this fact it was argued we ought to 
learn a great ethnological truth— 
that a superior race cannot be ab- 
sorbed or repressed by one that is 
inferior. Other races had existed 
as pure in their lineage as the Jew, 
but what had been their fate? 
Either they had been absorbed 
by their victors in intermarriage, 
or they had become extinct from 
the deadly thraldom of conquest. 
Save the Jew, there was not an 
instance in the world of a race, 
whilst subject for centuries to 
every evil influence that prejudice 
and persecution could suggest, hav- 
ing maintained both its purity of 
blood and its intellectual vitality. 
From this we were bidden to mark 
not only the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy, but the superiority of the 
Jew. 

We can remember the wit and 
humour that were directed against 
this theory and against its apostle. 
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Yet the laugh has not been ex- 
actly on our side. The apostle 
has proved the truth of his 
teaching in his own person, by 
a success which has never be- 
fore fallen to the lot of a states- 
man in this country, whilst his 
theory is on all sides being most 
fully exemplified. Everywhere 
the Jew. confronts his fellow-man, 


es a 

as at the present day; he holds 
empires in pawn, and by a wish 
to realise his possessions could re- 
duce half a continent to bank- 
ruptcy. His civil disabilities re- 
moved, he becomes a legislator 
distinguished by his ready gift of 
debate, or a magistrate conspicu- 
ous for his tact and common 
sense. Music and song and the 
drama have been so eminently the 
monopoly of the Hebrew race, that 
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and stands forth as master of the 
situation. Admitted but yesterday 
to the bar, he is in the first rank 
of counsel, second to none in 
eloquence, in the lore of jurispru- 
dence, and in the skill of the 
consummate advocate. The realms 
of finance have always been his 
especial dominion, but never has 
he occupied so powerful a position 


no one is surprised at a great com- 
poser, or a great actress, or a prima 
donna being of Jewish descent. In 
art, in science, in literature, the 
Hebrew is again among the most 
gifted in his profession. What- 
ever department is open to him, 
his success in it is so remarkable 
as to make him one of the con- 
spicuous. When the field of his 
intellect was limited to medicine 
and finance, he rose till he could 
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rise no higher; and now that the 
world closes none of its avenues 
at his approach, the talents which 
made him attain distinction when 
under persecution render every 
career he selects in this age of his 
toleration a brilliant one. 

The Hebrew has all the quali- 
ties which lead men to prosperity. 
A keen brain, intense persever- 
ance, great industry, great nervous 
energy, frugality, an ambition 
that never loses an opportunity, 
a conscience somewhat dulled by 
that cunning which is hereditary 
in the persecuted, pushing, active, 
knowing instinctively what to ac- 
cept and what to reject,—it is 
not surprising that his success is 
marked. Between the Jew and 
the Scotchman—though both cor- 
dially dislike each other—there is 
muchincommon. Both comprise 
within themselves all that is good 
and bad in human nature in a 
marked degree; both clan .to- 
gether, seldom working singly, so 
that the success of one brings 
other successes in its wake ; both 
carry their nationality in their 
face; both are eager after the 
main chance, and somewhat in- 
different as to the means, pro- 
vided the end be gained ; both are 
frugal and persevering ; both are 
imbued with strong religious pre- 
judices—and both sold their king. 

It is in society that the posi- 
tion of the Jew has become the 
most conspicuous. Men now not 
elderly can remember the time 
when the Jew was never met 
with at the houses of the great. 
He lived apart, formed a com- 
munity of his own, and was re- 
garded as a pariah outside the 
pale of social existence. A dame 
of fashion would have felt her self- 
respect wounded had she permitted 
a Jewess to enter her drawing- 
rooms, whilst a peer would as 
soon have asked a Jew to his 
country house as he would the 
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more and more the idol of the 
age, as one by one the barriers 
set up by prejudice were up- 
rooted, and as Judaism, gradually 
losing its distinctive characteris- 
tics, developed into a kind of 
deism, society had to march with 
the times and extend its frontiers. 
TheJew was admitted, and his tact 
soon transformed the bare inch 
which was reluctantly doled out 
to him into the lengthiest of ells. 
It is a curious fact that whilst the 
middle classes still entertain a 
strong prejudice against the Jew, 
nowhere is he more cordially wel- 
comed than amongst what are 
termed the higher classes. Whe- 
ther this is due to the fact that 
the more rarefied the social atmo- 
sphere the freer is it from the vul- 
garities of intolerance and the 
artificialities of civilisation, or 
that Hebrews, themselves strongly 
tinged with aristocratic senti- 
ments, take more pains to please 
when in the society of the great 
than when amongst their equals, 
I know not. 

There is one member of the 
Caravanserai to whom not a few of 
these remarks refer. It is now 
many years since Hermann Wer- 
theim left his native city of Mag- 
deburg to seek his fortune and 
build up a prosperous career for 
himself. Obscure, penniless, un- 
befriended, he began life depend- 
ent entirely upon his own re- 
sources, What the history of his 
lineage was none of us know, 
though, since he has attained to 
celebrity, malice and imagination 
have been busy with his name. 
Yet whatever his parentage may 
have been, there can be no doubt 
as to his Hebrew origin. There 
are various types of Jew. There 
is the low-caste Jew—bullet- 
headed, bull-necked, olive-hued, 
snub-nosed, with low brow, greasy 
curls, negro lips, and redeemed 
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alone from the most forbidding 
ugliness by the splendid eyes of 
his tribe. There is the Jew in 
the humbler walks of trade, short, 
fat, and differing little from the 
physiognomy of the ordinary 
Frenchman save in the hook of 
the nose and the peculiar shape 
of the eye. There is the Jew 
whose wealth has raised him for 


head, the ears, the hands, the feet, 
all showing unmistakable signs 
of breeding. There is the dark 
Jew and the fair Jew, the red- 
headed Jew and the bald-headed 
Jew, the little dumpy Jew and 
the tall slim Jew, the Jew bearded 
like the pard, the Jew shaved like 
a priest ; yet different as are these 
various types of Israelite in the 
cast of countenance, and above 
all in the melancholy expression 
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generations above the common 
herd of his fellows—who is the 
aristocrat of his race—whose fea- 
tures are finely cut; the forehead 
broad yet lofty ; the nose aquiline, 
and only when past middle age 
developing into the Judaic curve; 
the Mouth, though too full, yet 
beautifully shaped ; the chin firm 
and decided; the shape of the 





of the eyes, the observer has sel- 
dom any difficulty in deciphering 
the nationality. Wertheim is a 
dark man with black curly locks, 
large brown eyes, an aquiline nose, 
and a long well-kept beard ; he 
might pass for an Italian, were it 
not for that peculiarity of ex- 
pression which stamps him at a 
glance asa Jew. By the women 
he is considered very hand- 
some ; the men say he would be 
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good-looking were he not a 
Jew 


The career of Wertheim is a 
curious one. Whilst a lad at Mag- 
deburg he read an advertisement 
in an English journal stating that a 
firm of merchants were in want ofa 
clerk. He thought the opportunity 
a good one for perfecting himself 
in the English language, and ap- 
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plied for the post. He was suc- 
cessful, and engaged at the mo- 
dest salary of forty pounds a 
year. At the end of three years 
he rose to the position of corre- 
spondence clerk. Here his know- 
ledge of foreign languages, his 
shrewdness, his business capacity, 
his tact and foresight, caused him 
to be regarded as one of the most 
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useful of officials. He was sent 
over to Rio Janeiro as a junior 
partner to manage the fortunes of 
the Brazilian branch of the firm. 
Before he was forty he had suc- 
ceeded—thanks to the busy hand of 
death—in becoming senior partner, 
and then retired from the business, 
demanding as his share some two 
hundred thousand pounds. 

With this sum Wertheim specu- 
lated largely in the United States 


during a season of great com- 
mercial depression, and well nigh 
doubled his fortune. He now 
came to London, took splendid 
offices in the City, and soon es- 
tablished a reputation as one of 
the happiest of financial promo- 
ters. He touched nothing which 
did not dissolve itself into gold. 
Every company he brought out 
was a success, and paid hand- 
some dividends. His name as 
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chairman or director of a mine, 
a line of railway, a joint-stock 
bank, or any other financial asso- 
ciation, inspired the public with 
confidence and sent up the price 
of its shares. His terms were 
heavy, yet speculators were only 
too glad to pay what he asked, 
provided he would promote the 
companies they proposed to him. 

When it was known that Wer- 
theim had consented to bring out 
@ company, the competition for al- 
lotments set in fast and furious, 
and the shares once floated were 
bought up at a heavy premium. 
His offices were always crowded 
with eager capitalists anxious for 
an interview—not always granted 
—with the great man, imploring 
him to take their money and in- 
vest it in any undertaking he 
thought best. At first the great 
City houses looked somewhat 
askance at the ‘adventurer,’ as 
he was called; but they ended, 
as the rest of the fraternity had 
ended, by hanging about his mag- 
nificent anterooms and invoking 
his aid. It is better to be born 
lucky than rich, says the proverb ; 
but when a man is both lucky and 
rich the ball lies at his feet. 
Wertheim was lucky. Numerous 
as had been the enterprises in 
which he had been engaged, none 
had been miserable failures, none 
had led to investigations which 
reflected upon his honour. Some 
were paying twenty per cent, some 
were only paying four, but there 
was not one of them at a discount. 
The official liquidator had never 
had occasion to intrude himself 
unpleasantly upon the presence of 
Hermann Wertheim. It was com- 
puted that within ten years he 
had realised nearly a couple of 
millions. 

And now the self-control and sa- 
gacity of the man appeared. At the 
very zenith of his prosperity, when 
he was worshipped in thestreetsand 
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lanes around the Exchange, when 
every continental Bourse was ap- 
plauding his ventures and exag- 
gerating his successes, when com- 
mittees of the House of Commons 
listened to his opinions as conclu- 
sive, when he was looked up to 
both™ by the Treasury and the 
Bank of England as the soundest 
of financial advisers, Wertheim 
sold his offices in the City and 
retired from every undertaking in 
which his name appeared. Jews 
are, of all people, the most plea- 
sure-loving and the least given to 
ennui or satiety. They drink the 
cup of life to the dregs, and find 
the last quaff almost as pleasant as 
the first. Wertheim had worked 
and won ; he would give ill-luck 
no opportunity; the rest of his 
days he would pass in leisure. 

A brilliant position east of 
Temple Bar signifies at the pre- 
sent day a brilliant position west 
of that now happily removed 
obstacle. Gradually, first through 
dandies and politicians who had 
sat with him at the same Boards of 
Directors, then through Ministers 
who had asked him for counsel, 
and then through certain great 
ladies of a speculative tempera- 
ment, who had been indebted to 
the famous promoter for allotments, 
shares, and early information as to 
railway amalgamations, Wertheim 
entered society, and his wealth 
soon made him a personage in the 
circles of its leaders. It is diffi- 
cult to understand how a race, 
ostracised and oppressed like the 
Jews, should have obtained that 
social tact and power of pleasing, 
when it suits them, which is 
eminently their characteristic. 
There is hardly a capital in Eu- 
rope, where a Jewess by her 
brilliant social gifts is not amongst 
the leaders of its society ; and the 
Jew, whether he be one by reli- 
gion or by blood, who has mixed 
much in the world, is always a 
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witty and amusing companion. 
It is only when among his equals 
or inferiors that the egotism, the 
selfishness, and the lack of scruple 
of the Hebrew appear. 

Hermann Wertheim was not 
only admitted into good society ; 
he was soon courted by it. The 
women considered him handsome ; 
his manners had much of the repose 


the agents had on their books. 
He was unmarried, and such a 
parti was not likely to be permit- 
ted to remain for long unattached. 
Whatever creed Wertheim in- 
wardly professed, he was to all 
intents and purposes a Christian. 
In the country he was a model 
squire, and from his large cur- 
tained pew in the village church 
repeated the responses in a most 
edifying manner. In town he 
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and dignity of the Oriental ; his 
conversation was always amusing 
and could be instructive ; whilst 
his wealth gave him that assur- 
ance and self-respect which other 
men obtain from high birth and 
acknowledged position. He bought 
a beautiful property in the favour- 
ite home county of his race, and 
one of the best town houses that 
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could be seen every Sunday morn- 
ing in the fashionable fane of his 
quarter. He had a few livings in 
his gift, and was most orthodox in 
the exercise of his patronage. He 
took a great interest in the future 
of the English Church, and spoke 
once or twice on the subject at 
Congress meetings. Whether he 
was ever baptised no one inquired ; 
he was for all practical purposes 
as much a Christian as half the 
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inhabitants of the kingdom, and 
to look deeper would have been 
both impertinent and inquisitive. 
Still the Jews are an adaptive 
people, and in posing as a good 
Protestant Hermann Wertheim 
may after all be but an outsider 
in the fold. Wandering up Edg- 
ware-road one fine September 
morning, I entered the splendid 
synagogue of that district. It 
was the Day of Atonement. Gaz- 
ing at the sad sallow counten- 
ances of the worshippers, it struck 
me that I saw the great ex-finan- 
cier in their midst. As our eyes 
met he buried his face in his 
talith. Perhaps after all I was 
mistaken—one Jew is so very 
like another. 

It took few of us by surprise 
when Wertheim married Lady 
Delia St. Julien. Everybody 
knew that the Earl of Leoville 
was as poor as poor could be, and 
that his clever wife had devoted 
the best part of two seasons to 
ensnare the capitalist. The match 
has proved a happy one for both 
parties. The mortgages on Medoc 
Castle and Romanee Park have 
been paid off, and the Countess has 
taken her diamonds out of pawn 
—I mean has received them back 
from her banker. Lady Delia— 
a dame of some five-and-thirty, 
very cold, very haughty, very dis- 
tant, and who would have married 
Beelzebub, had she been assured of 
theextent of his rent-roll, to benefit 
her family—has come to the con- 
clusion that she is a most. fortunate 
woman. Domesticity has always 
been a marked feature in the Jew- 
ish race, and Wertheim is no ex- 
ception to the rest of his tribe. 
Fond of his wife, passionately 
attached to their only child, he has 
succeeded in transforming Lady 
Delia from a statue into a most 
agreeable and charming woman. 
Thanks to the wealth and generous 
disposition of her husband; ‘she 
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has made her house one of the 
most popular in town. In the 
country their hospitalities are con- 
ducted in the most lavish manner. 
The house is seldom free from 
visitors ; and as Wertheim is him- 
self a splendid musician and some- 
what of an artist, one meets there 
not only the fashionable, but the 
celebrities of the drama, the studio, 
and the library. 

Considering that Hermann 
Wertheim is a man much sought 
after, he is a frequent visitor at 
the Caravanserai. He has many 
friends, especially amongst the 
young and the hard-working who 
have not yet attained to fame. 
At his dinners and Lady Delia’s 
balls the youth of the Caravanserai 
show up in great force, whilst he 
places his stable and his shootings 
almost too much at their disposal. 
He has his enemies; but when 
they have called him ‘a German 
Jew,’ and sneered at him as an 
‘adventurer, they have little 
more to say against him. Besides, 
he has been forced so frequently 
to meet these two charges during 
his life that their venom has long 
ceased to wound: he has found the 
antidote in wealth and success. 

One regret he certainly experi- 
ences. Imbued with a sincere ad- 
miration for the institutions and 
the people of England, a naturalised 
subject himself of her Majesty, and 
well read in political history, he 
would give much of his bullion to 
be able to enter the House of Com- 
mons, Those green benches have 
an attraction for him which the 
promoting of companies or the 
bringing out of loans never pos- 
sessed. When an important de- 
bate takes place he may generally 
be seen sitting behind a friendly 
member under the gallery. How 
slight is the barrier that divides 
him from the House! yet by him 
it can never be o’erpassed. As 
I see him watching speaker after. 
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speaker, the mere routine of the 
business of the House having a 
special interest for him, the desire 
of his heart can be read. He is 
another instance of a man not 
completely happy. He has wealth, 
he has talents, he has health, he 
has a delightful home; yet the one 
thing he yearns after he has not 
(had he it, would he yearn after 
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it ?)—the power to take an active 
part in the legislative labours 
of the nation of his adoption. 
Among those who have gained 
much, yet who still long after the 
unattainable, the name of Her- 
mann Wertheim must also be 
written. 

‘We may be wise, or rich, or great, 

But never can be blest.’ 


A CONFESSION BY A ‘BUTTERFLY.’ 


Apropos of Lectures in ‘ the Season.’ 


‘A LITTLE snatch here, and a handful there— 
Such is the knowledge-that most I crave ; 
A little dip here, and a less one there— 
My mind like a bird o’er the ocean-wave. 


The ocean is deep, and I fear to dive ; 

But the wave’s bright spray has a rosy flight. 
Beyond its brink I should fear to strive ; 

But my mind shall dance with its pearls of light. 


At night music has a mysterious sound, 
Sweet as though floating through magical air ; 
And knowledge half-known I have often found 
Delightful as summer-night, balmy and fair. 


The mind of man is a depth profound ; 
Should J try sinking a shaft therein ? 
Nay, rather I'll seek on the level ground 
Such treasures, though small, as I there may win. 


Ah, curl your lips, and look scornful who will, 
With stores of learning now making so bold ; 
With good pennypieces I’ve filled my till, 
While you, have you yet raked up one piece of gold ? 


I leave you the flowers of tropical climes ; 
The heather and clover enough for me. 

You may study the comets that pass sometimes ; 
The sun and the moon J can always see. 
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Red is the rose, and the violet blue, 

Both sweet. That’s as much as I care to know. 
You may stain your fingers a grubby hue, 

To see what their roots are like, down below ! 


I’ve learnt that our sun is but one of a set, 

That tides have a something.to do with the moon ; 
That the back of a duck is proof against wet, 

And that the French ‘ Liun’ gives us the word ‘ Loon.’ 


But how many suns there are, more or less, 
Or how the moon sucks up the waters on shore ; 
Or from what source the duck gets a waterproof dress, 
Are some of the myst’ries I never explore. 


I’ve learnt that the monkeys evolve into men— 

My knowledge stops short with the tip of their tail ; 
The how and all that, the wherefore and when, 

I care for no more than a tenpenny nail. 


I like to see Frankland show nations in drops ; 
But what are the races, and how they all grow, 

And where water’s power to nourish them stops, 
Are parts of the knowledge I care not to know. 


I like to hear Max Miiller earnestly tell 

That signs of the Roman Church came from the East ; 
But when he gives deeper instruction as well, 

I shut up my ears from the rest of that ‘ feast.’ 


’Tis nice to see Tyndall make wires red-hot, 
To see him get sparks from the end of a rod ; 
But when he tells how, then I’m deaf as a shot, 
And ‘sound-waves’ sound dimly in lands of Nid-nod. 


’Tis pleasant to know that King Alfred burnt cakes ; 

That Plutarch wrote Lives, and Mrs. Jameson of Saints ; 
That England and Italy both have fine lakes ; 

And Millais and Raphael both have used paints. 


’Tis as well to know, also, that boilers can burst, 

And ice is more safe when it cracks ; and what’s more, 
That sucking dry bread will alleviate thirst ; 

And that solemnly staring will silence a bore. 


’Tis nice to know everything just ‘on the line ;’ 
The names, you know, ologies, isms, and all. 
Enough just to talk and to feel oneself fine ; 
You may try to know more—if J try, I shall fall. 
G, 8. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
A NEW GUARDIAN. 


Maset was almost afraid to be 
happy, though the peace and quiet 
and safety of that evening and 
the next day were something that 
her sad little life had never yet 
known. No morbid fancies could 
live in the same house with Mrs. 
Strange; they never did; and 
therefore she was not surprised to 
find that her young visitor could 
smile like other girls, talk intelli- 
gently, and enjoy all the pretty 
things about her, after she had 
been an hour or two in the house: 
Mabel’s only drawback was that 
Dick had not appeared. Every 
time the gate opened, and a step 
came up to the door or crossed 
the hall, she was seized with such 
a fit of anxious nervousness that 
she could hardly sit still in her 
chair. Sometimes it was half 
terror, for how little she knew 
of Dick! then, again, it was 
wild delightful romance—that it 
should be he, after all, who had 
taken care of her on the journey, 
and who had then appeared to her 
a perfect hero. Her companions 
saw very well what she was think- 
ing of, but said nothing, leaving 
Dick to manage his affairs him- 
self. Only both Mrs. Strange 
and Miss Northcote felt their 
hearts warm towards the poor 
child, who had suffered so much 
—how much, they little knew— 
and who looked at them with a 
dawn of happy confidence in her 
wistful eyes. Between tea and 
dinner—a bright lovely evening, 
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not far from sunset—Anthony 
was going out into the village, 
and met Dick at the gate. 

‘Is she come? said Dick 
eagerly. 

* Yes. 
Anthony. 

‘I thought you could get her 
out of prison, if anybody could. 
But what’s the use of my going 
in? said Dick, dropping into 
despondency. ‘I suppose, of 
course, you haven't found out any- 
thing about that other fellow ? 

Anthony smiled. 

‘Do you think I do things by 
halves? he said. ‘Go in, Dick. 
Say what you please to her. You 
will find her free.’ 

‘But what do you mean?’ 

‘I mean—that it was a mis- 
take,’ said Anthony. 

He hurried off, on his way to 
some of his poor people. Dick 
stared after him for a moment. 
Anthony was certainly mad to 
talk in such riddles asthis. How 
could it bea mistake, when Mabel 
had told him herself, the night 
before last? 

‘Well, I had better find out 
from herself,’ Dick decided ; and 
having made up his mind to this 
wise course, he went to the 
door. 

It so happened that Mrs. 
Strange had just left the draw- 
ing-room, and, looking out at one 
of the hall-windows, had seen 
him and Anthony stopping at 
thegate. She immediately stepped 
back to the drawing-room door, 
and called Kate. 

*Go into the library, my dear,’ 

M 


Go in and see her,’ said 
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she said. ‘ Here’s Dick, and you 
and I are better out of the way.’ 

Kate obeyed, and Mrs. Strange 

went forward to open the door 
for Dick. He looked very well, 
she thought ; he was better dressed 
than usual, and looked smoother 
and more civilised ; she thought 
him a remarkably good-looking 
man. 
‘ Here you are, Dick,’ she said. 
‘We have been expecting you all 
day. Now you may go into the 
drawing-room, if you like. But 
one word, please. This is not a 
case of flirting. Because that poor 
child has suffered quite enough.’ 

She spoke very gravely. Dick 
coloured, and his face was full of 
feeling as he answered, ‘ She shall 
always be happy now, Mrs. 
Strange, if it depends on me.’ 

Perhaps the old Carweston 
drawing-room had never looked 
more delightful than it did that 
evening ; the western sun came 
shining in on all the curiosities, 
catching bright colours and bits 
of gilding, throwing lovely cross- 
lights on the stately old group of 
musical instruments, above which 
those two Italian pictures, the 
gems of the collection, were now 
in shadow. The old clock in the 
corner, lit up by its own ray 
of sunshine, said half-past five ; 
the Dresden and Chelsea figures, 
with their heads on one side, 
looked placidly at Dick; but 
there was no sympathy between 
them and him. He looked at 
nothing but the girl in the win- 
dow, who got up and came to 
meet him, rosy and smiling, a 
different creature from the sad 
little maiden he had comforted in 
the starlight, forty-eight hours 
before. 

After the first few words, these 
two people sat down on the sofa, 
and talked about their past. 
Dick talked, at least ; he asked 


Mabel a great many things, to 
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which she gave shy little signs of 
assent. From this retrospect it 
appeared that they had always 
liked each other better than any- 
body else. 

‘But I daresay you have heard 
lots-of things against me. In 
fact I know you have,’ said Dick. 
‘Didn’t you hear that I flirted 
with Flora Lancaster? 

‘Yes; but it was not you. It 
was Randal.’ 

‘Randal behaved to her like 
the brute he is,’ said Dick. ‘ But 
I, you know, I admired her very 
much. In fact—’ 

Dick paused ; somehow farther 
confessions did not seem necessary 
just then. 

‘I don’t wonder at that, for I 
admire her too,’ said Mabel. 
‘She is one of the sweetest and 
kindest and prettiest people I ever 
knew.’ 

‘You generous darling!’ said 
Dick. 

Mabel hardly understood why 
she was generous, but neither she 
nor Dick cared to spend their 
time just then in talking any 
more about Flora. Every moment 
it was more possible, more de- 
lightful to talk to Dick, to tell 
him how unhappy she had been, 
how happy she was now. Dick 
seemed to be strength and affec- 
tion combined; she had reached 
a safe haven at last, this tired 
little voyager. Dick quite realised 
his position, and thought that 
life could never have been worth 
living without Mabel to take care 
of. 

‘Mabel, do you mind telling 
me,’ said Dick, after some time, 
‘what you meant the other night, 
when you said you were going to 
be married? Just now, when I 
asked you if it was all right, you 
said yes. How &as it got right so 
soon P 

*O, I don’t think I can tell 
you,’ said Mabel. 
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‘Very well; never mind, dear. 
Only I did rather want to know,’ 
said Dick gently. ‘I might meet 
him without knowing it, and say 
something fearfully wrong.’ 

*Can’t you guess? said Mabel, 
in a very low voice. 

‘Why, you said it was not 
Randal, and I don’t know who 
else has been at Pensand. Some 
friend of his? Somebody rather 
vile, or you wouldn’t have hated 
the notion so much.’ 

‘Vile! The very best person 
in the world ” 

‘By Jove, I’m getting jealous. 
Nonsense—it can’t be! Was it 
Anthony Strange ? 

Dick’s voice sank to an awe- 
struck whisper. Mabel managed 
to convey to him, without speak- 
ing, that he was right, and fora 
moment or two he was silent, 
thinking it all over, and beginning 
to understand Anthony a little. 
Many men, certainly Randal 
Hawke, would have liked this 
Don Quixote none the better for 
putting them under such an obli- 
gation, would have very heartily 
called him a fool, and almost 
wished themselves clear of the 
whole affair. But Dick had a 
touch of unworldliness, and ad- 
mired a hero when he saw him. 
He was half inclined to laugh, but 
he was deeply touched too. 

‘That old fellow must be too 
good for this world, he said. 
* He’s a sort of hero. He would 
jump into the Mora for the bene- 
fit of Carweston. Of course he 
would, if he has done this for me.’ 

* For me too,’ said Mabel. 

‘Why on earth did he leave 
you so long at that place? de- 
manded Dick. 

‘Don’t ask me any more ques- 
tions about it, please,’ said Mabel. 

After all, Anthony was not the 
first interest to either of them 
just then ; this was human nature, 
and not ingratitude or selfishness. 
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Mrs. Strange left them alone as 
long as she could, and only came 
into the drawing-room when it 
was time to dress for dinner. 

‘Mrs. Strange, do you know 
that she belongs to me? said Dick, 
getting up and leading Mabel for- 
ward, 

‘I suspected as much, Dick,’ 
said Mrs. Strange. ‘But have 
you considered, either of you, 
what will General Hawke say ?”’ 

She put her arm round Mabel 
and kissed her very kindly. 

*O, we shall manage him,’ said 
Dick. ‘We don’t live in the 
days of tyrants.’ 

After the ladies were gone, 
Dick waited in the drawing-room 
till he heard Anthony come in. 
Then he went out into the hall, 
feeling very awkward, and conse- 
quently rather cross. But An- 
thony looked at him with a bright 
smile. 

‘Well? he said. 

‘It’s all right,’ said Dick. 
‘But I didn’t know before that 
I was to thank you.’ 

He wrung Anthony’s hand with 
the rough grasp of a colonist. 

‘Don’t mention that again,’ 
said Anthony. ‘It is better as 
it is. Only you must take care 
of her, or I shall regret it.’ 

There was not much need to 
tell Dick that. All Mabel’s 
friends were surprised to see how 
the next fortnight of freedom and 
happiness agreed with her. Dick’s 
devotion, Anthony’s tender friend- 
ship, Mrs. Strange’s cheerful kind- 
ness, all made up an atmosphere 
very fresh and delightful to live 
in. And Kate Northcote had as 
much to do with it as anybody. 
She took possession of Mabel at 
once, as Dick’s dearest treasure, 
and therefore hers. 

Kate was a tower of strength 
to those she loved, unselfish, and 
generous, and truly sympathising. 
Without the soft ways of Mrs 
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Lancaster, there was a safety in 
being with Kate, a dependence 
on her, a trust in the thorough- 
bred instincts she acted on so 
well, tlris truest lady that Mabel 
had ever known, which was a won- 
derful support to the girl in her 
new happy life. She and Dick 
told their aunt everything, and 
through her a whisper of An- 
thony’s self-sacrifice reached Mrs. 
Strange. She said little, and 
looked grave for a day or two, 
but there was a touch of extra 
tenderness in her manner to her 
son. 

In those days Mabel learned 
to know every corner of Carwes- 
ton and its woody lanes, where 
the ferns were yellow now, and 
the red blackberry briers with 
their large fruit were hanging in 
festoons. Dick and she wandered 
down towards the river, sat on 
stiles, and came home very often 
with purple fingers; it was so 
pleasant to be two children in 
those still lovely autumn days, 
and these Carweston blackberries 
were the finest in the country. 
Sometimes they would wander 
across an upland field with their 
faces to the sunset, when the dis- 
tant hills glowed like the gate of 
heaven in the deep splendid 
autumn colours, and every leaf 
and blade of grass was glorified. 
And Mabel would lift smiling 
eyes to Dick, as if there was no 
pain or trouble in the whole world 
now, and ask him if sunsets in 
New Zealand were as beautiful as 
these. For they often talked 
about Dick’s country over the sea. 

When Mabel had been at Car- 
weston about a fortnight, without 
any molestation from Randal, who 
only called one day when she was 
far away with Dick and his aunt 
in the fields, Miss Northcote 
found that she must go back to 
St. Denys. She had many duties 
there, and they could not do with- 
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out her any longer, being most 
of them living duties in the shape 
of old and sick and poor people. 
So a charming plan was made for 
that day. Her carriage was to come 
and fetch her and Dick in the 
morning. Mabel was to go with 
them, and to spend the day at St. 
Denys, Mrs. Strange promising to 
drive over towards evening and 
fetch her back. 

Mabel had never been in Miss 
Northeote’s house before, and 
everything in it was a subject of 
delightful interest to her. Some 
old books of Dick’s, and even 
toys, that his aunt had routed out 
from their hiding-place, were 
looked at and touched as precious 
relics by the happy girl to whom 
he belongednow. In fact, Mabel 
was by this time ridiculously in 
love with Dick, and everything 
belonging to him. All the en- 
thusiasm in her nature, of which 
there was a good deal, had found 
its object at last. Life, before 
Dick came into it, seemed to have 
been a dark groping in the wilder- 
ness ; and there had been a bright 
thread of happiness running even 
through this painful summer ; for 
after all she had seen Dick some- 
times, and had always known in 
her heart that there was nobody 
like him. Miss Northcote had 
to go out in the afternoon, and 
these two went with her. It was 
quite necessary that Mabel should 
know her way about St. Denys ; 
so they wandered up and down 
the stony streets and lanes, with 
the glorious old view spread out 
before their eyes, standing in the 
low stone doorways of dark little 
shops, climbing the steps in the 
lower part of the town, where 
Mabel wanted a good deal of help. 
It was the one thing Miss North- 
cote was sorry for, in her own 
bright activity, that Mabel should 
be so helpless; still, with Dick 
by her side, this did not seem to 
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matter so much. They went 
down on the quay, where the 
dark-eyed children crowded and 
stared at them, and the steamers 
and boats passed swiftly up and 
down the broad Mora ; where ivy 
and flowers hung from the roofs 
of the rugged old houses, and the 
fishwomen sat in their coarse blue 
gowns washing fish. Then they 
climbed slowly up the lane till 
they came to the house where old 
Fenner lived. Here Miss North- 
cote turned in for a few minutes, 
and Dick and Mabel walked on 
together up the hill. They came 
to the corner where three roads 
met—their own, the lane down to 
the Combe, and the road over the 
railway-bridge, that led up to- 
wards Captain Cardew’s house. 

‘ May we go down that lovely 
lane? said Mabel. 

‘ Not now, dear ; you have had 
enovgh walking. other 
day,’ said Dick. ‘That’s the way 
down to the Combe.’ 

It would have been only the 
right thing, according to St. 
Denys custom, for him to take 
Mabel into the Combe ; but some- 
how it seemed to him that ‘the 
place was curst.’ He vividly re- 
membered that evening when he 
stood at this very corner, and, in 
a miserable state of mind, watched 
those two people slowly coming 
up, stopping under those trees in 
the shadow, moving on in the 
starlight. And then that Sunday 
afternoon, when there was such a 
yellow misty glamour over every- 
thing, when Flora looked like a 
water-nymph as he sat beside her 
in the Combe and listened to that 
story which brought him so fortu- 
nately to his senses. Poor Flora ! 
he thought Fate had been very 
hard on her. He stood still there 
a few minutes, half by instinct, 
to let Mabel rest after walking up 
the hill, half because these recol- 
lections were almost too strong 
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for him; and he could not tell 
Mabel about them, though she 
would have taken them like an 
angel, he knew. 

*O Dick! she said, her fingers 
suddenly tightening on his arm, 
‘ there’s somebody coming up the 
lane. Do you see! It is Mrs, 
Lancaster.’ 

* What an extraordinary thing !’ 
said Dick. ‘Let us go and meet 
her.’ 

Flora came up, walking slowly 
and wearily ; the steep pull from 
the Combe seemed to have been 
almost too much for her. They 
met her under the trees, where 
the grass bank was in shadow, 
and twisted fantastic roots had 
broken out and wreathed them- 
selves upon it. Flora took Ma- 
bel’s hand, and looked from her 
to Dick, with a smile which was 
almost sad. 

‘You two? she said. 

*Yes, we two,’ said Dick. 
‘Didn’t you mean it, when you 
sent me up to ask after General 
Hawke ?” 

‘What do you mean? I forget,’ 
said Flora. ‘ But I am so glad— 
dear Miss Ashley,’ as Mabel 
readily returned her kiss. ‘ Has 
he consented ?” 

‘Don’t remind us of our one 
trouble,’ said Dick. ‘We have 
not asked him yet; but he will, 
because he must. Mabel is stay- 
ing at Carweston now.’ 

‘Yes; I heard that from some- 
body,’ said Flora. ‘ You are quite 
happy, then? to Mabel. 

*O yes,’ said Mabel earnestly. 

‘You shouldn’t ask her such 
leading questions,’ said Dick. 
‘She must say so, poor girl, 
though I’m afraid she has had 
time to repent three times over.’ 

Mabel looked at him and 
smiled; Flora nodded slightly, 
smiling too; and then they all 
walked up the hill together to 
her gate. She did not try to de- 
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tain them, or ask them to come 
in, but wished them good-bye 
affectionately, and went with a 
slow tired step into the house. 

‘Poor Flora! What an awful 
break-down it is! said Dick, as 
he and Mabel turned back to meet 
Kate. ‘She’s much better than 
she was, though, poor dear. That 
day I took you up to the Castle 
in Fenner’s cart, I pulled her 
round in the boat afterwards, you 
know. Randal had been break- 
ing off with her that very day on 
the sands, and the one thing she 
wanted was to drown herself. She 
would, too, if I had not talked 
her out of it.’ 

Mabel was horrified. ‘She 
was so very fond of him, then? 
she said. 

‘Fond! I should think so,’ 
said Dick. ‘ Wonderful and un- 
accountable, considering what he 
is. I’m not sure now that she 


realises what a happy escape it 
was for her.’ 

‘I wonder if she will ever 
marry now,’ said Mabel. 


‘Not likely; she has had 
enough of that sort of thing. A 
disappointment in marriage, and 
another out of it, would disen- 
chant most people.’ 

At last the happy day was 
over, Mrs. Strange had fetched 
her charge, and Mabel, leaving 
her dearest friends behind, was 
carried back to Carweston. She 
did not, however, descend into 
low spirits, but chattered away to 
Mrs. Strange with the greatest 
cheerfulness about Dick’s plans 
and ideas for the future. She 
was now aware that it was very 
nice to have seventy thousand 
pounds ; for though this fact had 
not in any way influenced Dick, 
it gave a pleasantly decided cha- 
racter to all their plans. In a 
reasonable way they could do 
what they chose, and Mabel had 
already made up her mind that 
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this should be what Dick chose ; 
she did not feel that she had any 
talent for organising life, and at 
present only cared for the new 
sensation of being happy. Mrs. 
Strange thought some of her ideas 
romafitic, and lectured her on 
them; but Mabel always took 
refuge in Dick’s opinion, till Mrs. 
Strange shook her head, and said, 

‘ Engaged people generally lose 
their senses for the time. You 
will know better one of these 
days, my dear.’ 

They were just driving through 
the village of Carweston. 

‘Shall 1? said Mabel, smiling ; 
but then suddenly all the light- 
hearted enjoyment fled from her 
face, and the old pained look 
came back to it. She caught 
Mrs, Strange’s hand, and squeezed 
it hard. ‘0, do you see? she 
said. ‘The Pensand carriage !’ 


CHAPTER XXX. 


‘STONE WALLS DO NOT A PRISON 
MAKE.’ 


Ir was too true. General 
Hawke’s brougham was drawn up 
at the door of Carweston House. 
When it had moved on, and Mrs. 
Strange’s carriage had stopped, 
her first question to the servant 
was, ‘Is Mr. Hawke here ? 

‘No, ma’am; a lady. She is 
waiting to see Miss Ashley.’ 

‘Is your master in? 

‘No, ma’am.’ 

‘Who can this be, Mabel? 
said Mrs. Strange, as they went 
into the hall. ‘He said some- 
thing about a chaperon. I wish 
Anthony was in; but Ill take 
care of you, child, never fear. 
This lady is in the drawing-room, 
I suppose ? 

Mrs. Strange walked into the 
room, followed by Mabel, whose 
astonishment was great at seeing 
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a tall hard-featured woman, dress- 
ed in black, rise from her chair, 
and move forward with outstretch- 
ed hand. 

*O! she said. 
Mrs. Strange.’ 

Mrs. Strange remembered hear- 
ing of Miss Wrench, and received 
her graciously. Mabel stared 
with wide melancholy eyes. 

Miss Wrench took out a note, 
and presented it to her. 

‘ That will account for my pre- 

sence here,’ she said. ‘ Mr. 
Hawke was unable to come him- 
self. Miss Ashley looks much 
better for her stay in the country 
air.’ 
‘Yes, I think she does,’ said 
Mrs. Strange, ringing the bell. 
*I hope you have not been wait- 
ing for us long? 

‘No; not ten minutes,’ said 
Miss Wrench. 

‘We have just driven back 
from St. Denys. How is General 
Hawke to-day ? 

‘He is a good deal better, 
thank you, as that note explains. 
Larrived last night. You may as 
well ask Mrs, Strange to peruse 
the note, Mabel.’ 

Miss Wrench seemed inclined 
to take up her old authority. 
Mabel quietly gave the note to 
her friend, and while Mrs. Strange 
read it there was silence, except 
that she looked up to say to the 
butler, 

‘ Bring tea, if you please.’ 


* Miss Wrench, 


‘My dear Mabel—We have 
now endured your absence for a 
fortnight—I speak for my father 
as well as myself. He is better, 
and gets up, though he does not 
leave his room yet. He is ex- 
ceedingly anxious for you to come 
back ; and I have thought I might 
facilitate matters by asking your 
old friend Miss Wrench to come 
down to us for a short time, till 
he is.up and about again, that 
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you may not be without a com- 
panion. He wishes me to say 
that he hopes you will find no 
difficulty in returning to-day with 
Miss Wrench in the carriage. He 
begs to thank Mrs. Strange for 
her kind hospitality to you. You 
understand that I am writing 
entirely for him, and I am glad to 
think that he is well enough 
almost to dictate the letter. I will 
say no more, as I hope to see you 
this evening.— Yours ever, 
‘Ranpat Hawke.’ 


‘Very well, my dear. We 
must have your things packed up 
at once,’ said Mrs. Strange quiet- 


ly. 

Mabel looked at her with plead- 
ing eyes; she thought Anthony 
would not have given her up so 
easily. And if Dick was there! 
But Mrs. Strange had been unkind 
enough not to ask him to come 
back with them to dinner, an in- 
vitation that Mabel had watched 
for so anxiously. Was there 
really nothing for it but to go 
back to her prison? And how 
awful Miss Wrench looked! Here 
Mrs. Strange differed slightly from 
Mabel; she thought Miss Wrench 
had an honest face, though narrow 
and severe. She would have felt 
much more distrust of a more 
plausible person. Yes, it must 
be. Mrs. Strange poured out her 
tea, talked agreeably to the for- 
bidding stranger, and was cruel 
enough to ask Mabel if she had 
enough sugar. Sugar! when her 
heart was breaking! She was a 
naughty rebellious girl at tea, and 
when she went up-stairs soon after 
the tears were running down her 
face. Did Mrs. Strange really 
know what Randal was, that she 
sent her back to him without any 
compunction? O Dick! 

Some minutes later, when Ma- 
bel was alone in her, room, Mrs. 
Strange knocked at the door and 
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came in. She sat down in an 
armchair, and told Mabel how 
sorry she was to lose her. 

‘But, my dear girl,’ she said, 
‘we must remember that Gene- 
ral Hawke is your guardian after 
all—your father made him so 
—and no one else has any legal 
right over you. I am only so 
glad that he is better. You 
don’t dislike him so much, do 
you?’ 

*O no,’ said Mabel dismally. 
‘He was always kind.’ 

‘I knew him pretty well, some 
years ago,’ said Mrs, Strange, ‘ and 
certainly he had then the feelings 
of a gentleman. And you must 
remember that we live in England, 
in the nineteenth century, and 
that it is quite impossible for you 
to be made to marry any one 
against your will. The thing 
can’t be. Now take my advice: 


make the best of Miss Wrench. 
I believe she is a good sort of 


woman, and will take care of you, 
if you will only let her. And— 
if Randal says anything more to 
you, complain to his father. Not 
fretfully, likeachild; but likea 
woman with a character of her 
own, And I should say the 
sooner General Hawke and Dick 
understand each other, the better 
for all parties.’ 

‘But there’s Randal? said 
Mabel, for Mrs. Strange seemed 
to ignore the one ruling power at 
Pensand. 

‘ Well, and if there is Randal !’ 
said Mrs. Strange. ‘Randal is 
not a brigand or a kidnapper, 
though he may be fond of his 
own way. Randal has no right 
whatever to control you, as long 
as his fatheris alive. Remember, 
you are a free woman, with a 
right to a will of your own. 
General Hawke may perhaps pre- 
vent your marrying before you 
are twenty-one, but he cannot 
make you marry against your will. 
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Now cheer up, be spirited and 
determined. You could be brave 
enough if Dick’s life depended on 
it ; remember that his happiness 
depends on it, as well as your 
own. And be as friendly with 
yourguardian as you can.’ 

Mabel came up, smiling, and 
kissed Mrs. Strange, murmuring 
a few words of thanks. 

‘Don’t thank me. I like to 
see young people happy,’ said 
Mrs. Strange. ‘Now I must go 
down-stairs. I left Anthony to 
entertain Miss Wrench, because 
I thought you wanted a lec- 
ture.’ 

‘Yes, I did. I will try to he 
more contented,’ said Mabel peni- 
tently. 

‘The Pensand fortifications are 
hardly strong enough to keep 
Dick out, are they? said Mrs. 
Strange as she left the room. 

Mabel screwed up her spirits 
and courage, and talked to Miss 
Wrench all through the drive. 
She also met Randal, who re- 
ceived them at the door, with a 
calm self-possession which sur- 
prised him. He saw at once that 
there was a change in Mabel. It 
was not only that she looked bet- 
ter and handsomer, but somehow 
in that fortnight she had managed 
to grow up. She no longer 
coloured and looked down when 
he spoke to her, but quietly met 
his eyes; some new strength 
seemed to have come to the girl, 
and a new cheerfulness with it. 
Miss Wrench was also astonished 
at the change, which she attri- 
buted to the influence of this 
agreeable and handsome Mr. 
Hawke. From this it is plain 
that Randal restrained his feel- 
ings, and did not let Miss Wrench 
see what a bore he thought her. 
Mabel had come to the conclusion 
that she was a blessing. 

The advance of autumn was 
giving a little wildness to the gar- 
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den, where there only remained a 
few scattered roses ; but the view 
with its many colours was lovelier 
than ever. When they looked 
out after dinner the moon was up, 
and long soft shadows were lying 
across the lawn. 

‘Is it too late to go out? said 
Randal. 

* Yes, I think so,’ said Mabel. 
‘Iam going up-stairs now to see 
your father.’ 

‘Shall I come with you? You 
will find him rather deaf.’ 

‘No, thank you,’ said Mabel 
gravely. ‘I like better to go 
alone.’ 

She went up slowly and thought- 
fully to the old man’s room. 
Mrs. Strange seemed to think 
that her fate depended on him 
so much more than on Randal, 
and this was rather comfort- 
ing, if she could bring herself 
to believe it. 
had always represented his father 
as quite equally anxious with him- 
self for that marriage which was 
now happily impossible. So that 
it was with some doubt and 
anxiety that Mabel knocked gently 
at the door, opened it, and stepped 
noiselessly into the General’s room. 
It was shut up for the evening: 
two candles were burning on the 
table, and the General's armchair 
was drawn up close to a bright 
little fire. The old man looked 
white and weak and worn out as 
he lay back in his chair; but it 
was a noble old face still. His 
eyes were shut, and he seemed to 
be asleep. Seeing this, Mabel 
came gently forward and sat down 
on a footstool near him in front 
of the fire, from which she shaded 
her cheeks with her two hands. 
There she sat for half an hour or 
more, watching him and listening 
to his even breathing; so busy 
too with her own thoughts, that 
she did not feel the length of time. 
Something told her that life was 


But then Randal. 
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a different thing now—that she 
only had the right to give herself 
away, and that now she had done 
it, nobody could undo it. As long 
as Dick and she were true to each 
other (and that of course would 
be always) no real misery could 
come to her. It did not matter 
where she was, in Pensand Castle, 
or Carweston House, or in the 
freedom of dear bright St. Denys. 
Even two years might be lived 
through, under such conditions, 
Mabel almost thought. Presently 
General Hawke opened his eyes, 
and saw her sitting there. The 
change in his breathing told her 
that he was awake, and she got 
up and came to him. He held 
her hand affectionately, and drew 
her down to kiss him. Then she 
brought her stool close to his 
chair, and he kept her hand in 
his, while he talked to her in low 
kind tones, half reproaching her 
for going away from him; but 
then saying that of course it was 
best for her, and asking what she 
had been doing at Carweston. It 
made Mabel very happy to perceive 
that all the wandering had passed 
away from his talk; his brain had 
recovered its strength ; the only 
sign of weakness seemed to be 
this touch of gentle patient indul- 
gence. She could not say that 
he had ever spoken to her un- 
kindly ; but yet there was a change, 
a wonderful softening. It almost 
gave Mabel the terrifying idea 
that he was going to die. He 
talked slowly, and sometimes half 
to himself; but all that he said 
was thoughtful and pleasant to be 
heard. 

‘Ashley’s child,’ he murmured 
once, after a little silence. ‘She 
has his eyes, too; he used to be 
like a pretty girl, though there 
was not a finer fellow in the Staff 
Corps. Mabel, my dear, do you 
remember the day when you first 
came here? 
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‘O yes; how beautiful it all 
was | 

‘Poor old place! And what a 
shy little girl you were! You 
look stronger and livelier now, I 
think. Iam sadly changed, you 
see. I shall never be fit for any- 
thing again. Remember this—it 
is as well to take care how one 
lives, for “‘the night cometh,” and 
then the work is done for good. 
The night is come to me. Iam 
a great deal older than your father. 
I married late in life; but you 
know all that. An odd fancy of 
Randal’s, isn’t it, to send for your 
governess again? We did very 
well in the summer. I hope he 
doesn’t mean her to stay long.’ 

‘ Not after you are down-stairs, 
I think,’ said Mabel, colouring a 
little. 

‘Then I'll come down as soon 
as possible,’ said the General, with 
more cheerfulness. ‘ We must get 
rid of her. Then we can go on 
living as we did in the summer, 
and we'll have another drive to 
Morebay.’ His brow clouded, and 
he looked at Mabel anxiously. 
* What was that story about Ran- 
dal and Mrs. Lancaster? 

‘Had we better talk about that 
now? said Mabel gently. ‘It is 
all over, you know, and it is wiser 
to forget those things.’ 

*I don’t understand it clearly,’ 
said the General. ‘Did he want 
to marry her? Very extraordi- 
n 


“He did at one time; not now,’ 
said Mabel. 
‘She was pretty, but a person 


of no family. Randal will never 
marry, I suspect; he wants so 
many things. And his debts are 
becoming serious. What do you 
say to a mortgage on Pensand, 
our old home, where our people 
have lived for generations! It 
was reserved for my son Randal 
to bring that to pass. Don’t tell 
him I mentioned it to you.’ 
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‘No. How dreadful! I hope it 
won't come to that,’ said Mabel. 

‘Tt will, if it has not already. 
Randal has so many difficulties. 
He is a strange fellow. Do you 
know what he has been bent up- 
on, my dear, for some months 

ast? 

Mabel bent her head. General 
Hawke put out his thin hand 
and stroked the red cheek nearest 
him. . 

‘Poor Randal! Have you given 
him any answer yet? 

Mabel turned round and looked 
up into the General’s face. He 
should understand one thing, at 
least, she thought. 

‘Randal has asked me a great 
many times,’ she said, ‘and I have 
given him one answer. I cannot 
marry him. I never could. The 
thing is quite impossible.’ 

The old General looked sad, 
but he held her hand still. 

‘When my father made you my 
guardian,’ said Mabel, ‘ he did not 
think, did he, that you would try 
at all to make me marry against 
my will? He must have trusted 
you; he must have thought you 
would take the same care of me 
that he would have taken himself. 
You know I could not be happy 
with Randal. Please don’t say 
anything more to me about marry- 
ing him.’ 

Her eyes were full of tears; but 
there was a brightness and a cour- 
age in them, and astrength in her 
voice, though it trembled, ef which 
General. Hawke was quite well 
aware. 

‘Come, Mabel,’ he said, ‘ you 
must not do me injustice. I did 
enter into Randal’s plan, it is true, 
and for many reasons; but one 
of them was that I liked the idea 
of having you for a daughter. 
You are right about him, though. 
And I see you are capable of 
judging for yourself. I must leave 
you to yourself, then, in these 
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matters. Take my promise. No 
undue influence of mine shall be 
exerted to make you marry any- 


The General had spoken in a 
clear voice, quite like his former 
self; but he sighed, shook his 
head, and drooped weary eye- 
lids when he had done. Mabel 
pressed his hand by way of 
thanks. 

‘We won't say anything to 
Randal about that,’ he went on 
presently. ‘But it would be 
wrong, very wrong. Time spent 
in a sick-room makes one see 
right and wrong so much more 
clearly. Curious, too, that you 
should have reminded me of what 
your father would expect. I had 
been thinking of it myself. But 
Atkins & Jones are managing 
your money matters all right ; so 
you have not come to much harm 
through us, having a will of your 
own. 
never undertaken it.’ 

‘You have never been anything 
but good to me,’ said Mabel af- 
fectionately. 

‘Thank you, my dear. I am 

glad it has happened so. Randal 
would expect me to be sorry, but 
the old place may as well go ; it 
would never prosper, if unfair 
means were used,’ 
' He did not seem inclined to 
talk any more ; but Mabel sat by 
his side for some time longer, till 
Randal came into the room. 

* How good and kind you are !’ 
he said, in a low voice, standing on 
the hearthrug. 

‘I like this much better than 
being down-stairs,’ said Mabel. 

‘Not so sorry to be at home 
again ? 

‘If your father wants me, Iam 
glad to be here,’ she said, glancing 
at the General, who was sitting 
with his eyes closed; he had 
hardly roused himself when his 
son came in, 


Well, well, I wish I had’ 
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‘ You don’t consider me? said 
Randal, in the same undertone. 

Mabel shook her head with a 
slight smile. 

‘You are changed, Mabel. 
What is it? I need not have 
sent for that good woman down- 
stairs, to please Mrs. Strange ; 
you are quite equal to chaperoning 
yourself. Tell me what it is that 
makes you so different.’ 

‘Some day I'll tell you, per- 
haps,’ said Mabel. 

‘Some day you'll tell me 
everything, won’t you? said Ran- 
dal. 

Mabel was more surprised every 
minute to feel that her dread and 
horror of him were gone, and that 
his presence made no difference to 
her. 

‘I don’t know—but I'll tell 
you that,’ she said. 

He stood looking at her, as if 
she was some interesting puzzle, 
while she gazed into the fire. 

‘Do you think my father much 
better? he said, half under his 
breath. ‘Never mind, he can’t 
hear, and he is dreaming, besides. 
To tell you the truth, I don't 
expect him to last much longer. 
His mind is so very strange ; have 
you noticed that? 

‘No; not at all,’.said Mabel. 
‘He has been talking to me quite 
sensibly.’ 

‘Not like himself, though. 
Hasn’t he been talking religion, 
and counting up his sins, and 
wishing he could live his life over 
again, and manage things better 
—better from his present point of 
view? I have heard a good deal 
of that lately.’ 

‘I see nothing strange in it,’ 
said Mabel. ‘When you are old 
and ill, perhaps you will feel the 
same. I hope many people do, 
and I don’t believe it is a sign 
that their minds are weakened.’ 

‘You are a_ very effective 
preacher,’ said Randal quietly, as 
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he stood looking across at his 
father. ‘Yes; even I, too, may 
come to this. 

“* Golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust.” 
It is certainly good for us to con- 
template our latter days, the end 
of this “ strange eventful history ;” 
“Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans 

everything.” 
Nevertheless, Mabel, it will be 
bad enough when it comes, with- 
out thinking of it beforehand. 
Have you seen your white kitten 
since you came back ? 

‘Yes,’ said Mabel. 
very much grown.’ 

‘ Poor Fluff has been neglected 
lately, and I have felt it,’ said 
Randal. 

‘O, not at all. She is a lovely 
creature. I like her very much,’ 
said Mabel. ‘Now I think I'll 


‘She is 


go down to Miss Wrench.’ 
The General half roused him- 
self to wish her good-night, and 


Randal held the door open for 
her. 

‘The angel in the house,’ he 
whispered, as she went out. 

Mabel was brave and cruel 
enough to answer this scrap of 
sentiment with a careless little 
laugh. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
GENERAL HAWKE'S SURRENDER. 


Tue next few days, though 
long and tiresome, passed very 
quietly. Mabel sat a great deal 
with General Hawke, and when 
she was down-stairs devoted her- 
self politely to the amusement of 
Miss Wrench. She seemed sud- 
denly to have learnt the art of 
keeping Randal at a distance. He 
had never been repelled by any 
shrinking, by any indignation 
even ; but to meet him with a 
smile, to laugh when he tried to 
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be serious, and to take no notice 
whatever of some of his most 
marked looks and speeches, was 
a course which seemed to have 
been taught to Mabel by a com- 
pletely new kind of instinct. It 
was, in fact, the feeling of safety, 
backed up by the General’s pro- 
mise and her confidence in Dick. 
She no longer feared Randal ; he 
saw that very well, and became 
careful not to annoy her, trying to 
make friends again, and to bring 
her and himself back to their old 
footing of the summer, when they 
first began to call each other by 
their Christian names, Miss 
Wrench was, of course, a great 
protection to Mabel, as nothing 
could be said before her. She 
marched about with a dragon-like 
air, but in fact, being in a sense 
off duty, and not exactly respon- 
sible for Mabel’s behaviour, she 
was enjoying herself very much. 
Randal talked a good deal of 
nonsense in desperation, got up 
political arguments with her, and 
was considered by her a most 
intelligent amusing man. She 
only wondered that Mabel did 
not seem to appreciate his com- 
pany more. Mabel herself was a 
good deal disturbed, as the days 
went on, at seeing and hearing 
nothing of Dick. But one morn- 
ing she had a letter from him, 
telling her that he had something 
most particular to say. He would 
come to the Castle the next day, 
and she must manage to see him 
alone. Mabel wondered how this 
was to be done, but Fate favoured 
her. That same morning Randal 
had a letter from London, which 
seemed to contain something very 
disagreeable, if one was to judge 
from the gloomy face he carried 
about all day. He watched his 
opportunity, and caught Mabel 
alone in the drawing-room after 
tea. 

* At last I can speak to you,’ 
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he said. ‘That ancient dragon 
never lets you out of her sight. 
What lying things proverbs are ! 
They tell you that when things 
come to the worst, they begin to 
mend. They don’t. ‘They never 
do.’ 

He looked so pale and vexed 
and worn, that Mabel half forgot 
her antipathy, and asked in a 
friendly voice what was the mat- 
ter. 

‘ An old story to me,’ said Ran- 
dal. ‘Money troubles. I want 
to raise a large sum, and don’t 
quite see how lam to doit. We 
must come to a mortgage in the 
end. But all this does not con- 
cern or interest you. I must go 
to town to-morrow.’ 

‘I am very sorry you are in 
debt,’ said Mabel. 

‘Soam I. Well,’ said Randal, 
with a return of his old careless- 


ness, ‘a few years hence, when I. 


have a day out of the workhouse, 
and ask you for a shilling or two, 
you won’t refuse it, for the sake 


of our old friendship. We might 
have got on very well, if there 
had been no mischief-makers. I 
think I shall start to-night.’ 

He was standing by the fire. 
Mabel vividly remembered that 
wet evening in the summer, when 
he had brought so much life and 
cheerfulness into that same room, 
when the blaze had crackled, and 
all the dancing lights were re- 
flected in the steel, just as they 
were now. She was sorry for 
Randal as she looked at him. 

‘ What is a mortgage, exactly ? 
she said. 

‘A fellow lends me so many 
thousand pounds, for which so 
much land of mine, or rather my 
father’s, is security. I pay him 
interest. But if he chooses to call 
in the mortgage at any time, I 
must either pay him the capital, 
or he takes possession of the land. 
It is a very common arrangement. 
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Lots of estates are burdened in 
that way. This will be one more.’ 
Mabel listened to him silently. 

‘ After my telling you this,’ he 
said, ‘ you will of course give me 
credit fur mercenary motives only. 
Must that answer of yours be 
always the same, Mabel? 

‘ Yes, Randal, always,’ she said 
very gently and quietly. 

‘ I am beaten and baffled on all 
sides,’ said Randal. 

It was a wild and windy after- 
noon; the trees were tossing 
themselves in the moaning air, 
and every now and then a sharp 
scud of rain came flying against 
the windows. These noises out- 
side went on growing wilder, while 
Randal and Mabel remained quite 
still in the drawing-room. At last 
she got up and went towards him. 
He looked gloomily at the small 
slight figure, the delicate thought- 
ful face, the large eyes full of 
feeling, and as he looked he smiled 
a little. 

‘May I say something, Mabel, 
without offending you? he said. 
‘You need never be afraid that 
that money of yours will be the 
chief attraction. I don’t know 
what you have done to yourself 
in this last fortnight.’ 

‘O, don’t talk to me like that,’ 
said Mabel, in her old simple way. 
‘Won't this mortgage make your 
father unhappy? 

‘Perhaps so,’ said Randal. 
* But he is too old to care much.’ 

‘How much money doyou want? 

‘Ten thousand ; and I’m tired 
of the Jews.’ 

‘ Look here,’ said Mabel. ‘If 
I was to write a letter to papa’s 
lawyers, and ask them to let you 
have it—would they? 

‘ No, they certainly would not,’ 
said Randal. ‘ And if they would, 
I could not take it. You are 
very much too generous. That 
shilling, fifty years hence, is all I 
can accept from you. Mabel, it 
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is rather cruel of you to make a 
man feel ashamed of himself.’ 

‘I didn’t mean that at all,’ said 
Mabel, blushing deeply. 

‘ Of course you did not. Well, 
a thousand thanks—and apologies 
too, he added, with a quick 
glance and a smile. 

Mabel knew that her past 
persecution was covered by those 
three words, and forgave Randal 
with all her generous little heart. 

Miss Wrench came in at the 
moment, so that she could not 
answer in words; but she gave 
him a smile, which, if rather sad, 
was full of charity. 

The hours went slowly on, and 
brought the next day, when she 
hoped to see her Dick again. 
Randal started by the last train 
that night, in pouring rain and 
driving wind; the late equinoc- 
tials had come at last, and were 
rocking the ships in harbour, and 
driving wild clouds of salt spray 
for miles inland. The next day 
the storm continued. Mabel wan- 
dered from room to room, dividing 
her time as best she could be- 
tween her guardian and Miss 
Wrench, who sat shivering over 
the fire. The morning passed 
away, and no Dick. At one 
o’clock the clouds cleared away 
and the sun came out, a fresh 
wind still blowing ; there was no 
rain but the flying showers that 
shook themselves from the trees. 

After luncheon, standing in the 
drawing-room window, Mabel 
turned various things over in her 
mind. Should she go out and 
meet Dick? But she might per- 
haps miss him, for there was no 
knowing which way he would 
come. And how was she to see 
him alone? Miss Wrench would 
never dream of leaving them to- 
gether. Mabel glanced over her 
shoulder at Miss Wrench, who 
had gone back to her favourite 
fireside corner. It was a good 
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steady face, she thought, having 
studied physiognomy of late. A 
face to be trusted, though perhaps 
likely to be disagreeably candid. 
And Miss Wrench, innocent as 
she was, had been very useful as 
proteetor against Randal. She 
was a woman, after all, though an 
ugly one, and hardened by a 
struggling life. 

‘ Girls are so horrid ; no wonder 
she should be horrid too,’ thought 
Mabel. ‘I wonder if she was 
ever in love. I'll talk to her a 
little, and see what comes of it.’ 

‘Miss Wrench,’ said Mabel, 
wandering back to the fire, ‘do 
you think it is best to be married, 
or not? 

‘ My dear, young ladies should 
not—’ began Miss Wrench, with 
a Teproving air. 

‘ Not while they are at school, 
of course,’ said Mabel. ‘ But 
afterwards they are obliged to, 
you know. Tell me what you 
really think about it, as if 1 was— 
five-and-thirty.’ 

‘A married life,’ said Miss 
Wrench, ‘entails great responsi- 
bilities. But if the parties suit 
each other in disposition, no doubt 
there is a corresponding amount 
ofhappiness. Many of the troubles 
of life are avoided by an unmar- 
ried person. But on the whole 
it is a solitary lot. Some charac- 
ters are naturally fitted for it; 
others not.’ 

‘On the whole, then, you think 
it is best to be married ? 

‘It depends entirely on charac- 
ter,’ said Miss Wrench. 

‘Really there is a nice look in 
her eyes,’ Mabel thought. ‘I 
shouldn’t wonder if the poor old 
thing had had a disappointment 
when she was very young.’ 

‘I believe I shall be married 
some day, do you know,’ she said. 

* My dear,’ said Miss Wrench, 
staring into the fire, ‘I cannot 
say that you surprise me.’ 
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‘Don’t I? said Mabel, rather 
surprised herself. ‘ But I haven’t 
told you anything about it.’ 

‘Some things are visible,’ said 
Miss Wrench. 

*O, but you are quite mistaken. 
Now, if I tell you, will you pro- 
mise to keep it secret ? 

Miss Wrench turned her eyes 
gravely from the fire to Mabel’s 
face. 

‘You know me too well,’ she 
said, ‘to expect me to counten- 
ance any underhand arrangement.’ 

‘This is not underhand at all; 
quite the contrary,’ said Mabel. 
‘It’s true that we haven’t asked 
the General yet; but he is sure to 
consent, because he told me the 
other day that I might decide for 
myself. The fact is, he is coming 
this afternoon, I hope, and he 
wants to speak to me alone. I 
want you to be so kind as to go 
out of the room.’ 

‘I cannot undertake this task, 
Mabel,’ said Miss Wrench, with 
a slightly grim smile, ‘ till I am 
informed who the gentleman is.’ 

‘You remember him,’ said 
Mabel. 

‘What! Is it possible! 
young man in the train ?’ 

‘That very young man,’ said 
Mabel, nodding. 

She felt that she was talking 
rather flippantly on a serious sub- 
ject, but it was Miss Wrench’s 
fault. 

‘How unaccountably extraor- 
dinary ! The General disapproved 
of him,’ said Miss Wrench. 

‘All the stories against him 
were false,’ said Mabel. 

There was no time for any fur- 
ther arguments, for just then the 
butler opened the door, and Dick 
walked in. Certainly he did not 
seem troubled with the fear of 
anybody’s disapproval. He re- 
cognised Miss Wrench at once, 
and for a few minutes talked 
pleasantly to her and Mabel 
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Then, with a face of the deepest 
gravity, Miss Wrench got up and 
walked out of the room. 

‘I never thought she would,’ 
said Mabel, with a sigh of relief, 
as Dick instantly moved to the 
sofa, where she was sitting. 

*She’s a brick, Now I havea 
great deal to say to you.’ 

Dick’s explanations were rather 
confused ; he had really so much 
to say, and was in such a hurry 
to say it. And then there was 
the fact that he and Mabel had 
not seen each other for several 
days, which made it necessary to 
stick in quite irrelevant questions 
here and there. 

‘How has Randal been behav- 
ing? 

*O, very well. Nothing could 
be better. He is gone to London 
about some money business.’ 

‘A good riddance. But look 
here, this was the important thing 
How bright you 
are looking! Wasn’t I in a tower- 
ing rage, when I found you were 
gone back! So was aunt Kate: 
we used a lot of bad language. 
My dear child, you are making 
me talk all this nonsense, and I 
really have something serious to 
tell you. Much too serious to be 
pleasant. I don’t know what is 
to be done. Aunt Kate thought 
perhaps you would go with me, 
but her notions are always wild.’ 

‘Where are you going? Of 
course I'll go with you; at least, 
if—if you like, Dick.’ 

‘ Well, I have had a letter from 
Herbert, in a tremendous hurry 
to have me out there again. He 
has been building a new house, a 
very pretty one. There was a 
man with us for a time, who was 
going to live in it, but he’s gone ; 
which is altogether a great bore, 
for Herbert has more on his hands 
than he can manage, and you un- 
derstand that half the cencernjis 
amine.’ 
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‘New Zealand! You are going 
back !’ 

‘There, my darling Mabel, don’t 
ery. You'll only make it worse 
forme. Don’t you see, I’m some- 
how bound in honour not to throw 
Herbert over, to say nothing of 
profit. Yes, it seems as if I must 
go. Andsoon too. To be of any 
real use, I ought to sail in the 
Empress next Thursday fortnight.’ 

‘O, how dreadfully, dreadfully 
soon !’ sighed Mabel. 

It was impossible to help cry- 
ing over such news as this, and 
Dick himself seemed to think it 
bad enough, as he did his very 
best to comfort the girl whose 
happiness he had taken under his 
care. The other side of the world ! 
Anything else would be bearable, 
it seemed to Mabel ; and, O dear! 
it was hard, when she had just 
been thinking herself so happy. 
She was very sorry for herself, 
and for Dick too, and for some 
time he found her almost incon- 
solable. 

‘Aunt Kate is a mad woman, 
isn’t she, Mabel?’ he said at last, 
in a low doubtful voice. ‘The 
idea of your going with me is 
preposterous, of course.’ 

‘Is it? said Mabel, with a 
sudden flash of joy, which faded 
away as suddenly. ‘Ah, yes, 
you wouldn’t want me out there. 
I’m not active or strong enough. 
A poor little creature like me 
would only be a hindrance to you.’ 

‘Mrs. Herbert is not strong a 
bit,’ said Dick. ‘She doesn’t do 
much: reads novels, and feeds the 
poultry if she likes, and goes out 
riding, and has the prettiest and 
smartest drawing-room you ever 
saw. She would be a charming 
friend for you, and the other 
house is only a few hundred yards 
away. And we wouldn’t stay 
there more than a year or two. 
Then we would get rid of the 
whole concern, and come hame, 
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and buy the nicest place in Eng- 
land. You see my only reason 
for going out now is not to leave 
Herbert in the lurch; he has 
been one of my best friends. So 
you see, darling, even if you don’t 
go, I shall soon come home to 
jook after you—and there’s aunt 
Kate. I can’t bear the notion, 
though, of you and I being at the 
Antipodes. Suppose anything 
was to happen to either of us. 
Now what do you think of it 
honestly, Mabel? A long passage, 
you know, and a strange country ; 
but after all there would always 
be me.’ 

‘Do you want to know what I 
wish ? whispered Mabel. 

‘Yes. I know what I wish my- 
self ; but one is naturally selfish.’ 

‘I want to go with you, Dick, 
please.’ 

‘Then all the guardians and 
aunts and parsons and governesses 
in England sha’n’t keep you here,’ 
said Dick, in the most demonstra- 
tive and decided manner. ‘ What 
next! I say, Mabel, we must go 
and collar the General.’ 

A few minutes later, Mabel 
glided with her usual gentleness 
into General Hawke’s room. He 
was in his armchair, quite awake, 
almost unnaturally so, Mabel 
thought, when he asked her who 
had come up-stairs with her ; he 
fancied it was a strange footstep. 
Mabel blushed scarlet, and answer- 
ed that it was Mr. Northcote. 

‘He wants very much to speak 
to you,’ she said. 

‘Bring himin,’ said the General. 
‘T have not seen Dick for months.’ 

So Dick came in at once. He 
was quite equal to the occasion, 
and inquired politely how General 
Hawke was before he entered on 
his own business. Perhaps the 
General had some faint suspicion 
what this might be: He looked 
rather curiously from one to the 
other, as they stood side by side. 
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‘Give Miss Ashley a chair,’ he 
said, ‘and find one for yourself,’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Dick ; but 
instead of going for chairs he took 
Mabel’s hand in his, looking hard 
at the old man with his fearless 
blue eyes. ‘I want to ask youa 
great favour, sir,’ he said. 

‘Too great a one to be granted 
to you, sir,’ said the General. 

But he sat up in his chair, and 
stretched out his hand to draw 
Mabel to his side. 

* What does all this mean?’ he 
said to her. ‘Is that the fellow 
you want to marry ?’ 

Mabel bowed her head; her 
‘Yes’ was too faint to reach the 
old man’s ears. 

‘He is not good enough for 
you,’ he said. ‘ Dick Northcote, 
you know you are not good enough 
for her.’ 

‘No, sir, I'm not,’ said Dick 
meekly. ‘ But she seems inclined 
to put up with me.’ 


‘And so you are come to ask 
for my consent, is that it? said 
the General. ‘ Well, this is a very 
sudden affair.’ 

*O no; it has been going on 
for three weeks,’ said Dick. ‘I 
mean it has been settled for three 


weeks. We might not have 
troubled you about it so soon, 
but circumstances make it neces- 
sary for something to be decided.’ 

‘Mabel need not have been 
afraid to tell me, need you, Mabel? 
said General Hawke ‘ We 
agreed that she must decide for 
herself. Sit down, both of you, 
and tell me all about it. You 
must give me a full account of 
yourself, Dick, and if I consent in 
the end, it will be to please your 
aunt, not you. I always wanted 
Mabel to be with her, though not 
in this capacity.’ 

He kept Mabel’s hand in his, 
as she sat down close beside him. 
Dick stood leaning against the 
other corner of the chimneypiece, 
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and the General watched him with 
a sort of unwilling admiration, as 
he grew animated in his discourse 
about New Zealand and his pros- 
pects. He told the General all, 
quite candidly; his hope that 
they might be married before he 
sailed, and Mabel’s willingness to 
go with him. 

The General turned to her, and 
she did not contradict it. 

‘You are in a hurry, sir,’ he 
said to Dick. ‘Can’t you leave 
her with me for two years ? then 
she can do as she pleases. I sup- 
pose you think she might slip 
through your fingers.’ 

‘Anything might happen in 
two years,’ said Dick. ‘ You don’t 
think it very strange, sir, that I 
should wish to take her with me ? 

‘ Be quiet, both of you. I must 
think,’ said the General. He 
laid his head back and closed his 
eyes. Dick and Mabel occupied 


. the next few minutes in looking 


at each other; thus when the 
General’s eyes suddenly opened, 
they caught Dick smiling. 

‘You needn’t laugh,’ he said. 
‘She won’t have full control over 
her property till she is of age, if 
I give my consent ten times over.” 

‘ O, hang her property, sir!’ said 
Dick. ‘I only want herself.’ 

‘Very fine,’ said the General ; 
and then he shut his eyes again. 
Presently he told Mabel to give 
him paper and a pen, and with 
some difficulty, for his hand was 
weak and shaky, he wrote his 
formal consent to her marriage 
with Richard Northcote. He gave 
the paper into her hand, and she 
kissed him, blushing, with her 
eyes full of tears. 

‘There! God bless you. I 
could not do otherwise,’ said the 
General ; and then he shook hands 
with Dick, who tried to thank 
him in words. 

‘Try and deserve it,’ said the 
General. ‘That’s all I have to 
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say to you. A good deal more, 
though ; it is no use doing things 
by halves. How on earth is this 
young lady to get all the clothes 
she wants before she sails with 
you? 

* My aunt will manage that for 
her,’ said Dick. 

‘ Your aunt is very good, and I 
have the highest respect for her. 
But how is she to manage it all 
while she is at St. Denys and 
Mabel is here? I have taken 
my wife abroad, sir, more than 
once,’ said General Hawke severe- 
ly; ‘and I know these outfits are 
no joke. Now, will you follow my 
advice? Mabel will, if you won't.’ 

‘We both will,’ said Dick, 
smiling. 

General Hawke looked very 
gravely from one to the other. 

‘I have good reasons for it,’ he 
said. ‘Iwishit to beso. Don’t 
oppose me, either of you. It is 
best for all, I was thinking it 
over just now.’ 

They both waited and listened 
rather anxiously : it seemed as if 
something serious was coming. 

‘I wish Mabel to leave this 
house at once,’ said General 
Hawke slowly and distinctly. 
*Iam not capable of taking pro- 
per care of her. Besides, the 
difficulty of the outfit will be 
best settled so. Will your aunt, 
Miss Northcote, be good enough 
to take charge of her? I can’t 
have all the bustle of packing 
and so on in this house; I am 
too old and too ill. Do you 
understand me, both of you, when 
I say that I should wish her to go 
away at once? 

Mabel gazed at him in astonish- 
ment. 

‘It seems strange to you, my 
dear, but it is best,’ said the 
General, in a low voice. 

‘My aunt will be only too 
happy to receive her,’ said Dick. 
* Do you mean, sir, that you would 
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like me to take her back with me 
to St. Denys this afternoon ? 

‘Yes; that is exactly what I 
should like,’ said Mabel’s guar- 
dian. 

‘You had better go and get 
ready. Wrap upwell. I havea 
boat down there, and it is cold 
on the water,’ said Dick to Mabel. 

She was so amazed that she 
hardly knew what to do or say. 
There was something so wild and 
strange and uncivilised in being 
carried off in this way, and she 
would almost have made some 
objection, had it not been fora 
command which was quite new to 
her in Dick’s voice and look. 
That seemed to leave room for no 
question at all. She looked at 
the General, who was leaning 
back, tired with thinking and 
talking ; but his eyes were shut 
again, and she found no response 
there. Then she looked at Dick, 
who enforced his command with a 
nod, and finally she went out of the 
room. Dick remained there for a 
minute ortwo. As he half expect- 
ed, the General opened his eyes. 

‘You know my son Randal,’ 
he said. ‘ His strong wish for 
many months has been to marry 
Mabel Ashley, and he has not 
yet lost hope. Of course he must 
now. But he has an obstinate 
temper, fond of holding on to the 
very last. It will be pleasanter 
and better for her to be away now. 
Don’t tell her that ; put it on the 
outfit. Good-day, Dick. I shall 
see you again before you sail.’ 

Dick had suspected something 
of this sort, but he was glad the 
old man had explained himself, 
sad as it was that he should thus 
live in fear of his son. He could 
not find any name bad enough for 
Randal, as he went down-stairs 
to wait for Mabel in the drawing- 
room. Certainly it was time that 
she escaped from the keeping of 


such guardians as these. 
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Tr is a great thing to wake up in 
the morning with a feeling of 
absolute leisure and repose; to 
know that you finished a heavy 
batch of work last night, and will 
not have any more till black Mon- 
day; that you want a holiday, 
that you have deserved it, and 
that you mean to take it. For 
the most part it is well to have a 
holiday carefully organised, with 
all the details amply attended to ; 
but at other times I myself prefer 
to wander forth at my own sweet 
will, to study this mighty London, 
which seems to grow upon us 
more and more, and its suburbs, 
which I firmly believe to be the 
finest suburbs in the world. Of 
course I did not intend to turn out 
into the streets without the re- 
motest idea of where I was to go. 
I had distinctly settled on going 
westwards. But I was tram- 
melled by no engagement, I was 
fixed by no trains, I had calls 
which I could make or not make 
at my pleasure; and if any un- 
expected object of interest turned 
up, I could modify my programme, 
or alter it altogether. I had con- 
trived to secure a sense of free- 
dom and liberty, which is a very 
pleasant sensation, and one of the 
very first elements of a successful 
day out. 

I had settled on several places 
for visits in the west, the far west, 
beyond where Hammersmith and 
Shepherd’s Bush (so called, I be- 
lieve, because Jack Sheppard used 
to have his haunts there) fade 
into the country. I was told that 
I should find an old-fashioned 
little village, that seemed to have 


been stranded some centuries ago, 
and, alone of villages near London, 
not to have modified its character 
in the least. And so it was; and 
that it may preserve the unique 
distinction I leave it unnamed. 
Then I had also been told that if 
I proceeded along a certain high- 
way I should come to a pretty 
lane ; and that when I had gone a 
mile or two, I should find a park- 
lodge and gate ; that there was a 
right of way through the park ; 
and that in a corner of the park 
I should find the tiny parish 
church of perhaps the smallest 
parish in England. I verified 
the description to the letter. The 
domain was called an abbey ; but 
although an immense place [ 
could not detect anything of an 
abbatial character about it. The 
place was deserted. It had not 
been inhabited for some time. 
I passed through the leafy clois- 
ters, the natural arches; I took 
the secluded path that led to the 
tiny church, hardly so large as the 
breakfast-room of the big house 
that overshadowed it. I did not 
meet a single soul. An intense 
oppressive silence reigned every- 
where. It was like stepping out 
of the London streets into a cathe- 
dral. And this spot of loneliness, 
beauty, and refreshment is within 
the London postal district, very 
considerably within those limits. 
I longed to proclaim my discovery, 
to put some friend up to a good 
thing in obtaining leave to have 
@ picnic on this delicious sward, 
beneath these noble trees. But 


I must leave it untouched ; why 
spoil the poetry and the solitude ? 
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I felt that thus early in the day 
I had reaped the full enjoyment 
of my holiday, and that fate could 
not spoil it for me. 

Passing away from this grove, 
which might have been Armida’s, 
I came to the side of a deep slug- 
gish canal, which drifted through 
a wide range of meadows. Here 
was still the loneliness ; the fish 
leaped in the stream, and the 
kingfisher came down, a flash of 
coloured light, on the fish. I ex- 
changed a few words with some 
folk on a canal-boat ; and save for 
knowing that these canal-boats 
sometimes abound with dirt and 
disease, I would have been con- 
tent to have travelled a few miles 
in it. Close by a bridge spanning 
the canal was a pretty village, and 
in the village was a little inn, and 
an arch beside it, whereon was 
inscribed ‘Tea-gardens.’ Now 
with tea-gardens I have only 
scanty sympathy. I observed 
that there were various carriages 
and farmer’s chaises close by ; and 
entering the garden, I found it 
most skilfully laid out, and the 
choicest flowers inspected by an 
excellent company. Might all 
tea-gardens be like this! And so 
into the high-road. 

Now if there is one sort of 
walking which really taxes and 
tires one, it is a long, hot, un- 
shadowed, unvarying high-road, 
It is a depressing kind of work, a 
sheer waste of time, patience, and 
boot-leather. There was no rail- 
way-station on this road. On some 
roads railway-stations are dotted 
nearly every mile, and you al- 
most wonder if it is worth the 
company’s while to shed them at 
such frequent intervals. But on 
this road there was no station, no 
omnibus, no cab. I trudged on 
like the weary camel-driver. Pre- 
sently a brewer’s dray, raising a 
cloud of dust, appeared to diver- 
sify the scene. Horses were big 
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jovial-looking horses, as befits 
dray-horses; driver to match, 
Driver and I stopped simultane- 
ously, as if moved by a hidden 
sympathy. He himself was lean- 
ing over the edge of the car; 
there was a kind of driver’s stool 
to which I was welcome. I sa- 
crificed my dignity to my ease. 
The dray was proceeding at the 
rate of seven miles an hour; my 
own walking pace was about three 
and a half; so, from a locomotive 
point of view, there was here a 
distinct gain. The brewer’s man 
and I entered into a conversation, 
and I am bound to say that he 
proved the more interesting and 
communicative of the two. Like 
Andrew Fairlight, he told me ali 
about the gentlemen’s seats, and 
sundry anecdotes connected there- 
with. Becoming very social, the 
benevolent drayman asked whe- 
ther I should like a draught of 
beer. As an abstract matter of 
theory, nothing would be plea- 
santer than a glass of beer; but 
as we were bowling along under 
a broiling sky, without a single 
house of refreshment in sight, it 
was difficult for the unaided 
imagination to realise that vision. 
I intimated this to my new-found 
friend, and looked up a shilling, 
that, in return for my ride, he 
might satisfy his own thirst on a 
convenient opportunity. But the 
jovial drayman collected a few 
straws and produced a gimlet, and 
in a second a hole was made in a 
cask and a straw inserted, and his 
power of suction evinced consider- 
able vigour and rapidity. Now 
here was an ethical quandary for 
a man out on a holiday—a hot 
thirsty man. I thought then the 
operation I witnessed cast some 
light on the reduced condition, 
and perhaps the flat flavour, of 
various casks of which I had heard 
complaints. I supposed the pro- 
per plan would be to give him 
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a lecture, and confiscate the shil- 


The people were not less in- 
teresting than the scenes on this 
particular day. A jaunty young fel- 
low overtook me, and asked me the 
time. He was evidently backing 
himself against time for the day’s 
walking. His holiday was for 
two days, and he intended to walk 
all the way to Windsor to see 
his friends, and all the way back. 
He didn’t like being a clerk in a 
bank. He only had some fifteen 
shillings a week at present. But 
there was no future for him; he 
could not see how a clerk was to 
get on. He meant to walk to 
Windsor on the high-road. The 
youth had no intention of con- 
ducting his walk on any esthetic 
or scientific principle. I explained 
to him that by planning his jour- 
ney he might obtain some delight- 
ful strolls by the river-side, and 
diminish distances by taking short 
cuts through pleasant fields. But 
his feeling was that of one of Mr. 
Trollope’s heroes—‘’Tis dogged 
that does it.’ Nothing would 
satisfy him but a literal prosaic 
trudge to Windsor and back. He 
was a fine-hearted young fellow, 
and we journeyed on pleasantly 
together. By and by, however, 
he observed that I was not a very 
good walker, which I thought an 
unmerited reflection ; and quick- 
ening his pace he wished me 
good-bye, and was soon striding 
ahead. 

A morose-looking man was look- 
ing over a garden-hedge. The 
garden was a good one, evidently 
a nursery-garden, though there 
was no placard or announcement 
to that effect. The man was gaz- 
ing over his hedge at the outward 
world, and, with a gush of that 
cheerfulness which a holiday in- 
spires, I ventured on a remark 
complimentary of his fruits and 
flowers. 
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‘ Sir,’ he said to me gravely, ‘ I 
am a reserved character.’ 

‘How much?’ I said to him. 

* Sir, [am a reserved character. 
I do not address myself to 
strangers.’ 

‘That is not sociable.’ 

‘I am not sociable. I am quite 
the opposite thing; I am a re- 
served character. I have lived 
here for eighteen years. I have 
never given any man a cup of tea 
all these years. No man has ever 
given me a cup oftea. I maintain 
an habitual reserve.’ 

‘Sir,’ I said, ‘if you will come 
with me, I shall be happy to offer 
you a cup of tea. And if ever I 
call upon you, I shall expect you 
to offer me a cup of tea.’ 

His features relaxed into a grim 
smile. A new and sudden light 
seemed to have shot across his 
horizon of life. 

* Well,’ he said, with a puzzled 
look, ‘ that sounds fair—nothing 
could be fairer. All right, sir ;’ 
and he grasped my hand. 

That cup of tea is expected to 
come off shortly. 

Travelling westward, one met 
tramps. That was a matter of 
course. Equally as a matter of 
course, they begged. It was rather 
hard lines. Acting on the fine 
old motto, Homo sum: nihil 
humanum a me alienum puto, I 
entered into a little social conver- 
sation with a tramp, and tramp 
asked me for a potof beer. I con- 
sidered that I was ‘ in forit ;’ but 
this necessarily set some limit to 
any further brotherly intercourse 
with tramps. My rule is, which 
I borrowed from a great political 
economist, not to go beyond a 
penny. Isay that thisis the rule, 
but it is not the exception. As 
we go on in life, we ought to 
understand the lore of the human 
countenance, and to be able to 
diagnose between what is true 
suffering and the false pretence of 
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it. I-walked on through a long 
country lane with a young man 
whom I took to be a young gentle- 
man of the neighbourhood, but 
who avowed himeelf a tramp. He 
was @ veritable impransus. His 
history was very simple. His 
mother was a poor widow. He 
had been usher in a school. He 
had lost his situation, spent his 
money, and did not like to return 
home. He meant to work his 
way to a town in the west where 
he had some friends. He did not 
mind tramping. He did not mind 
doing some harvest work in the 
fields. I tested the youth by 
taking out my pocket Horace and 
requesting him to translate a stiff 
bit in the Satires; he stood the 
test well. I was able to render 
him some effectual help. My own 
donation wascontemptibleenough ; 
but it so happened that I was the 
almoner of a benevolent lady, and 
I was glad to think that I had 
here a good case. I gave him my 
address, and begged him to write 
to me, and I could perhapsdosome- 
thing more. As a matter of fact, 
I mentioned the case to my friend, 
who in consequence was anxious 
to send him a bank-note. But 
the young fool never wrote. We 
had some food together, and we 
parted. 

I had now worked my way to 
Brentford, and was glad to walk 
fast through the long, dirty, ugly 
main street till I came to Syon 
Park. Itisa lovely walk through 
the park, passing by the Duke of 
Northumberland’s house, and 
coming out hard by Isleworth 
church, just opposite the river. 
The grand mass of trees and foliage 
just opposite the Church Ferry 
makes it one of the finest points 
on the Thames. I took an east- 
ward direction until I could enter 
Kew Gardens, perhaps the best 
gardens of their kind in Europe. 
The latest addition of a tract of 
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forest land, as it may be called, 
renders this a most delicious soli- 
tude. I was reminded of my 
abbey-park and church. You 
might fancy yourself far away in 
a Canadian wood. But I fully 
sympathised with the indignation 
of those who justly grumble that 
the grounds are not open till the 
afternoon. To many people the 
morning is the best time for study- 
ing trees and flowers, and besides, 
much cannot be studied in half a 
day. I was very much pleased 
with a young Scottish gardener 
whom I met here. I asked him 
the name of some plant, and he 
gave me a curious word, I forget 
what it was, but it was a hybrid 
word, and provoked my criticism. 

‘You gardeners play curious 
tricks with language. The name 
you give is half Latin and half 
Greek.’ 

‘Sir,’ he answered, with quiet- 
ness and dignity, ‘we find that 
the Latin is enough for genera ; 
but when we have a great number 
of species, we are compelled to 
resort to Greek as a more copious 
and flexible language.’ 

This was certainly very welleven 
for a gardener so acute and well- 
instructed as a Scottish gardener 
generally is. 

While thus climbing up Rich- 
mond Hill, I bethought myself of 
a man with whom I had some 
slight acquaintance, who had re- 
cently taken to himself a new 
house, furniture, and fittings, 
which last included a new wife. 
I passed his house, and looking 
through the gates on to the 
lawn saw the man himself, with 
the placens uxor in the distance, 
I hailed him through the open 
gate, and he responded ‘ with effu- 
sion.’ He showed me his gardens 
—very pretty gardens in their 
way, and gardening is the love- 
liest amusement with which an 
Englishman can delight himself. 
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He showed me his furniture, and, 
being of an ecclesiastical frame of 
mind, there was plenty of old oak 
and stained glass, and the walls, 
in paper and pictures, were excel- 
lently toned in unison. He in- 
sisted on showing me every recep- 
tion-room, and would have shown 
me the rooms up-stairs, only I was 
content to take the ‘ up-stairs’ for 
granted. Of course I congratu- 
lated him on the tellus et domus 
et placens uxor. He then sug- 
gested that we should converse, 
and left me to choose between the 
library and the garden. Now in 
my tour through the rooms I had 
noticed, not without approbation, 
a well-filled gazogene and lemon- 
ade-siphon in one room, and some 
delicious fruit in another, and in 
a third the ‘tea-things,’ though I 
fancied, from the appearance of 
things, that tea was over. But 
my friend was a great deal more 


intent on improving my mind . 


than improving my body. He 
was preéminently a serious cha- 
racter. He enlarged on the pain- 
ful subjects of the frivolities of 
Richmond, and the necessity of 
providing improving literature 
for the masses. My intelligent 
readers will perceive that by this 
time of day I had a right to be 
hot and hungry. But while my 
friend did full justice to his 
considerable natural eloquence, 
he did not show the slightest 
symptoms in the direction of the 
fruit and lemonade. But my own 
mind was now strongly set in that 
direction, and so, having improved 
it by his conversation, I betook 
myself to a pastrycook’s. Hos- 
pitality is not now what it was 
once, and probably it was even 
more than a barbaric virtue. More- 
over, we hardly look for it in the 
suburbs of London as in the 
country. Still one likes to see an 
hospitable intention, which in this 
case was conspicuous by its 
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absence. Above all, avoid people 
who insist on showing you their 
new houses, and expect you to 
admire their furniture, and call 
upon you to praise their ménage 
generally. They are generally 
profoundly self-satisfied, fussy, 
and conceited, thinking so much 
of themselves that they have no 
time to think of others. I be- 
thought myself, however, that I 
had a friend in the neighbour- 
hood, an old good friend, valde 
dilectus, of whom, however, I had 
lost sight, as people do lose sight 
of each other when severed by 
distance and by circumstances. I 
had had a pressing invitation from 
him for many months standing, 
and I thought that an evening's 
talk with him about books and 
art might wind up the day 
not unprofitably. It was not so 
to be. And let me warn the 
reader that, if you mean to accept 
an invitation, not to be too long 
about taking it up. Because it 
may become a dead letter in the 
course of time. The people may 
go away, or become ill, or drop into 
@ fortune, or ‘bust up.’ With a 
great deal of difficulty, a diffi- 
culty which every one will appre- 
ciate who has hunted up suburban 
addresses, I rang and asked if 
Major Leslie was at home. When 
the door was opened there stood 
in the hall a tall and stately aged 
gentleman, very different from the 
slight, graceful, youthful figure 
which I sought. He advanced 
very courteously, however, and 
said, 

‘I am the new tenant, sir. 
Major Leslie went away just a 
fortnight ago.’ 

I was very sorry. I had made 
up my mind for a talk with the 
Leslies, I had made up my mind 
for some tea. And I really did 
not see why I should go without 
my tea because the Leslies didn’t 
happen to be still in the house. 
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*I hope, sir,’ I said, with my 
most winning gesture, ‘that you 
will have the kindness to invite 
me to stop to tea.’ 

The stately old gentleman turned 
pale, In the course of a useful 
and prolonged life he had never 
hitherto met such an instance of 
coolness. All the legislation of 
etiquette and formality was sud- 
denly abolished. If I had had a 
feather in my hand, I could have 
knocked him down with that 
feather. But I am bound to say 
that he responded very nobly to 
this call upon his hospitality. He 
introduced me to a most charming 
family, he gave me a most excel- 
lent tea, and it was only the fear 
that my visit might be an intru- 
sion which caused me to with- 
draw very early. O, why cannot 
Christians have their tea together 
oftener, and without fuss and 
ceremony ? 

I made my way to Richmond 
Bridge. I lounged on the bridge 
admiring the prospect on either 
side, and going down the steps I 
was soon opposite the little flotilla 
of pleasure-boats. I was pretty 
certain of finding some men whom 
I knew. Presently a stalwart 
form in flannels was by me, and 
after some little waiting another 
man came up. Now these hand- 
some and affable young fellows, 
City friends, had given me to 
understand that they had bought 
a boat, and, giving me a very 
liberal choice of dates and a wide 
margin, had intimated that any 
evening they would row me any- 
where. The boat was a beautiful 
boat, somewhat slight, but finished 
off in the brightest style of 
nautical architecture. But I made 
the painful discovery that these 
gentlemen were engaged in the 
pursuit of ‘ learning to row,’ and 
it occurred to me that this was 
something like experimenting on 
my corpus vile. They took with 
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them, probably on my account, an 
experienced boatman. The boat- 
man’s conversation was of an auto- 
biographical turn, with a some- 
what melancholy tinge in it. He 
told us of the number of lives he 
had saved, and especially of one 
gentleman whom he had fished up 
from the bed of the river, and 
who had appropriately rewarded 
him with his gold watch. I 
think we all had gold watches, 
and it seemed to me that the 
boatman had a slightly fiendish 
expression of countenance, as if 
he thought that he had a good 
chance for another. The river 
that divine summer evening was 
covered with boats of all kinds, 
as peopled as Regent-street with 
carriages in an afternoon. They 
kindly relegated me to the place 
of honour, where I had nothing to 
do but survey the scenery and 
criticise the rowing. Contem- 
plated as a work of art, I cannot 
say that I was greatly impressed 
by the rowing. My young friend 
who was steering was impartially 
distributing his attentions to the 
fair occupants of the boats, instead 
of attending to his own proper 
business, the result of which was 
that we were frequently driven 
ashore or dashed wildly into the 
surrounding craft, to the consider- 
able amusement of the ladies in 
question. The man who rowed 
had contracted an evil habit of 
catching ‘a crab’ and falling back 
into the middle ofthe boat. The 
general result was that one’s body 
acquired a centrifugal tendency, 
and was flying out of its seat for 
two or three hours. I know this 
reach of the river pretty well, and 
began to reckon up theunfortunate 
accidents and melancholy deaths 
that had happened upon it within 
recent years. So we went on 
beyond the place wherethe famous 
Miss Berrys used to live, and past 
the Duke of Buccleuch’s lawn 
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(which was the duke who used to 
sit on the lawn and say, ‘O, that 
wearisome river, I wish it would 
cease flowing’?), and by the 
grounds of the Orleans Club, en- 
tirely deserted that charming 
summer evening ; and the lovely 
arcades and unvisited terraces of 
Ham House; and Eelpie Island, 
where eelpie is never to be got; 
and Pope’s Villa (I have never 
yet been able to see the Grotto), 
and Strawberry Hill; and then 
through Teddington Lock, out 
of the tidal waters, along the 
broad fresh river between green 
shores. And these places are 
immemorial places for me, not 
only for the associations connected 
with the sites, but for the old 
days and the old companions 
belonging to them, in solitary 
rambles, or with festive picnic 
parties. 

Barring the constant terror of 


asphyxia in the water, I rather 


enjoyed the expedition. I re- 
member we alighted on a pleasant 
lawn sloping down to the water, 
where we imbibed our modest 
shandygaff, and I was astonished 
at the swift succession of visitors 
who alighted from their boats to 
recuperate, I was very favourably 
impressed with these parties, 
generally a young man with his 
sweetheart, or perchance his bride, 
and thought that they must be 
nice people to prefer the pure 
quiet attraction of the river-side 
to the gaieties of London. I can- 
not say that I liked the steam- 
launches. But, except in the 
hands of a few silly or malignant 
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persons, I do not think that they 
would interfere with small craft, 
or with the gentle brotherhood of 
the angle. The large steamers 
seemed to me a great nuisance. 
They are built expressly for the 
river, shallow and wide, and dis- 
place an immense quantity of water. 
As soon as you are in their wake, 
you suddenly find your frail boat 
amid tempestuous waves. The 
only plan is to face and mount 
them, otherwise you would be in- 
fallibly swamped. 

Coming back there was a new 
terror in store for us. For it had 
grown to dusk, and the dusk had 
grown to dark, and all the little 
boys of the neighbouring villages 
had turned out to perform their 
ablutions in the Thames. They 
were around us like a swarm of 
fishes. Every now and then you 
saw a small white curly-pated 
head ; and as two powerful men 
were rowing at full speed, if the 
oar had come in contact with the 
head, there was a distinct chance 
that the head might go off at a 
tangent. It is astonishing what 
daring little boys might do, but 
there is doubtless a special Pro- 
vidence which watches over them. 
We managed to disengage our- 
selves from the human shoal, and 
were soon nearing Richmond 
Bridge once more. The hospit- 
able young fellows were hanging 
out supper—cool salad and sub- 
stantials, Apollinaris water and 
accompaniments. So we waited 
the last few minutes for the last 
train, and, as old Pepys would 
have it, ‘merrily home to bed.’ 
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THERE are sundry old mss. ex- 
tant relating to Swan- Marks, 
which remind us how numerous 
and curious are the special cir- 
cumstances connected with the 
‘royal bird,’ as the gracefully- 
formed and silently-moving swan 
is called — specialties of time, 
place, favouritism, symbolism, 
and poetical fancy. 

The swan is a ‘royal bird’ in 
England in this sense, that none 
of the Queen’s subjects can have 
ownership of it when at large in 
a public river or creek, except by 
grant from the Crown; whereas 
the Crown may appropriate such 
a bird at pleasure. A silver swan 
was a device in the badge of many 
of our early kings; and in several 
other ways the bird was excep- 
tionally honoured. 

The ownership of swans is as- 
sociated with the singular custom 
of Swan-Marks or Swan-Nicks. 
In creating the privilege of swan- 
owning, the Crown grants a swan- 
mark to the owner, which becomes 
to him a kind of trade-mark or 
register of possession. Hence the 
necessity of devising different 
marks for different owners, to 
enable each to identify his own 
swans, Our public libraries con- 
tain many old mss, depicting, 
either in pen-and-ink or in water- 
colour, the swan-marks belonging 
to different persons in stated 
localities. So far back as the 
time of Richard III. 4 royal order 
was issued, to the effect that no 
person other than the King’s sons 
should have a swan-mark or a 
collection of swans, unless he 
possessed a freehold of the clear 


yearly value of five marks—a sig- 
nificant indication of the extent 
to which regal and aristocratic 
privilege was carried in those 
days. Forty years later, in the 
reign of Henry VIII, commis- 
sioners were appointed to control 
the swanneries in the river 
Witham, Lincolnshire ; these com- 
missioners comprised among their 
number Dymoke, the Champion 
of England. Ordinances were 
drawn up and issued by them, 
decreeing, among other things, 
that no person possessing swans 
should appoint a new swanherd 
without a license from the King’s 
swanherd ; that every such func- 
tionary on the river Witham 
should be bound to attend upon 
the King’s swanherd on his sum- 
mons, under peril of fine; that 
the King’s swanherd must keep a 
book of swan-marks, to see that 
no new marks shall interfere with 
the old ones; that swan-owners 
and their servants are to be regis- 
tered in the King’s swanherd’s 
book; that the marking of the 
swans should be done in the 
presence of all the swanherds on 
the river, and on a particular day 
or days notified beforehand ; that 
the cygnets or young swans should 
receive the marks of the parent- 
birds ; that if the parent-birds 
bore no marks, they, as well as 
their young, were to be taken pos- 
session of for the King; that no 
swanherd must mark a swan save 
in the presence of the King’s 
swanherd or his deputy ; and that 
when the parent-swans belong to 
different owners, the latter shall 
share the progeny equally between 
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them. We may here remark that 
during the first year the birds are 
called cygnets, in the second year 
gray-birds, and in the third white 
swans, the plumage being then 
perfect. The marking or nicking 
is performed on the cygnet, in the 
first year. 

The Library of the British 
Museum contains a thin book of 
discoloured leaves of vellum, en- 
titled Orders for Swan-Botes, estab- 
lished by the Statutes for the Realm 
of England. These ‘orders’ are 
thirty in number. Then follow 
the designs, in pen and ink, and 
in part coloured, of swan-marks 
used by the proprietors of lands 
on the rivers Yare and Waveney 
in Norfolk. Every owner's name 
is written at the side of his mark. 
Another old extant ms., drawn 
up in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
gives representations of swan- 
marks belonging to proprietors in 
the hundred of Wisbeach, Isle of 
Ely. Another, of the same reign 
(found in the muniment-room of 
Losely House, Surrey), is a roll 
containing delineations of swan- 
marks belonging to different 
owners in that county. In the 
same reign also appeared a ‘ Table 
of Swan Laws, established and 
decreed by the Commissioners 
assigned by virtue of her Majesty’s 
Commission of Swanning-Mote.’ 
A collection of swan-marks for 
the river Thames was drawn up 
in the time of James I. At the 
Strawberry Hill sale in 1842 two 
old vellum books were sold, con- 
taining nearly nine hundred repre- 
sentations of swan-marks. 

The mark is cut in the skin on 
the beak or mandible with a sharp 
knife or other instrument, or else 
branded with a hot iron. It 
is arranged in any one among a 
multitude of fanciful forms, repre- 
senting annulets, chevrons, crosses, 
diamonds, crescents, initials, and 
what not. Sometimes it bears 
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reference to the heraldic arms of, 
or the office borne by, the owner. 
Marks are mostly cut on the upper 
surface of the upper mandible. 
The early kings had different 
swan-marks, according to taste. 
Her present Majesty, Queen Vic- 
toria, has, or had, a mark consist- 
ing of five nicks or cuts, two 
longitudinal and three transverse. 
There is a Master of the Royal 
Swans, a Court official, the real 
work being done by a swanherd, 
appointed by the Lord Chamber- 
lain for the time being. Lord 
Buckhurst was at one period 
Master of the Swans for Surrey; 
the King had different Swan-mas- 
ters in different counties, wher- 
ever he had a swannery. A Cecil, 
whose son was afterwards the 
great Lord Burleigh, and whose 
two grandsons founded the noble 
Marquisates of Exeter and Salis- 
bury, was Swan-master under 
Henry VIII., and Baiiiff of Whit- 
tlesea Mere in the fen country. 
The old abbeys and corpora- 
tions, many of them, possessed 
swanneries, At Abbotsbury, in 
the long narrow stretch of water 
behind the remarkable Chesil 
Bank in Dorsetshire, the alibot 
had a swannery granted to him 
in the pre-Reformation days. At 
the dissolution of the monasteries 
it passed into lay hands, and is 
now owned by the Earl of Iches- 
ter. It is said to be the largest 
swannery in the kingdom, and an 
object of great interest to visitors. 
The city of Oxford had once a 
swannery, often known as ‘a 
game of swans,’ these birds being 
regarded in the light of game. In 
the sixteenth century, when a 
state dinner was not considered 
complete unless a swan was in- 
cluded in the bill of fare, this 
swannery was rented under an 
engagement to deliver yearly four 
fat swans, and to maintain a cer- 
tain number of old ones. Eton 
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College holds the privilege of 
keeping swans on the Thames, 
and their mark is cut, as a record, 
on the door of one of the inner 
rooms of the building. 

Concerning the city of Nor- 
wich there is some very curious 
swan gossip, for a knowledge of 
which we are indebted to Mr. 
Yarrell, whose History of British 
Birds is a standard work on such 
subjects. The late (or a late) 
Bishop of Norwich gave Mr. Yar- 
rell much information concerning 
the swannery belonging to the 
corporation of that city. (As the 
present Bishop has now filled the 
see about twenty years, the pre- 
late meant by Mr. Yarrell was pro- 
bably the last but one.) ‘Thetown- 
clerk sends a note from the town- 
hall to the public swanherd, the 
corporation, and others who have 
swans and swan-rights. On the 
second Monday in August, when 
collected in a small stew or pond, 
the number usually varying from 
fifty to seventy, and many of 
them belonging to private indi- 
viduals, they begin to feed imme- 
diately, being provided with as 
much barley as they can eat; 
and are usually ready for killing 
early in November. They vary 
in weight, some reaching to twen- 
ty-eight pounds; if kept beyond 
November they begin to fall off, 
losing both flesh and fat, the 
meat becoming moreover darker 
in colour and stronger in flavour. 
A printed copy of the following 
lines is usually sent with each 
bird : 

To Roast a Swan. 


Take three pounds of beef, beat fine in a 
mortar, 

Put it in the swan—that is, when you’ve 
caught her— 

Some pepper, salt, mace, some nutmeg, 
an onion, 

Will heighten the flavour in gourmand’s 
opinion, 

Then tie it up tight with a small piece of 


tape, 
That the gravy and other things may not 
escape ; 
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A meal paste, rather thick, should be laid 
on the breast, 

And some whited-brown paper should 
cover the rest, 

Fifteen minutes at least ere the swan you 


lay down, 
Pull the paste off the bird that the breast 
may get brown. 


Tue Gravy. 


To a gravy of beef, good and strong, I 
opine, 
You'll be right if you add half a pint of 


rt-wine ; 
Pour bis through the swan, yea, quite 
through the belly, 
Then serve the whole up with some best 
currant-jelly. 
N.B, The swan must not be skinned.’ 


The good folks of Norwich 
must say whether this singular 
custom is kept up in the year 
1879 ; we should rather doubt the 
poetical effusion, at any rate. 

‘In former times,’ adds Mr. 
Yarrell, ‘ the swan was served up 
at every great feast ; and I have 
occasionally seen a cygnet exposed 
for sale in the poulterers’ shops of 
London.’ 

Some of the great companies of 
the city of London keep swans. 
The Vintners had at one period as 
many as five hundred, but the 
numberis nowsmall. The junior 
warden of the year is called the 
swan warden. So much do the 
company value their ancient pri- 
vileges in regard to the royal bird 
that they have models of swans 
forming conspicuous ornaments 
of their hall. An old entry in 
one of the Egerton mss. relating 
to the Vintners’ Company runs 
to the following effect: ‘ Money 
payd for expense in upping of 
swannes: Item, payd to James 
the under swanherd in the greete 
ffroste for upping of the Maister 
Swannes, iiijs.; item, for bote at 
the same tyme, iiijd.’ An Order 
for Swannes, a tract of four leaves, 
dated 1570, speaks of ‘ upping 
daies,’ and the duties then to be at- 
tended to. The term ‘swan-upping’ 
is vulgarly called swan-hopping ; 
but it really means a visit up the 
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Thames to the swannery, or (pos- 
sibly) the taking up of the swans 
out of the water to examine and 
nick them. 

Mr. Yarrell says, ‘ The Vintners’ 
and Dyers’ Companies have long 
enjoyed the privilege of preserving 
swans on the Thames, from Lon- 
don to a considerable distance 
above Windsor; and they con- 
tinue the ancient custom of pro- 
ceeding, with their friends and 
visitors, with the royal swanherd’s 
man, and their own swanherd and 
assistants, on the first Monday of 
August in every year, from Lam- 
beth on their swan voyage, for the 
purpose of catching and marking 
all the cygnets of the year, and 
renew any marks on old birds that 
may by time have become: par- 
tially obliterated. The struggles 
of the swans caught by their pur- 
suers, and the duckings which the 


latter receive in the contest, made _ 


this a scene with our ancestors of 
no ordinary interest.’ Gaily- 
decked barges belonging to the 
companies, with rowers suitably 
attired, used to be employed on 
such occasions; but the steam- 
boat has now superseded these 
slow-going modes of conveyance. 

We may just remark that Queen 
Victoria’s swans, in the gardens of 
Buckingham Palace, Windsor 
Castle, and elsewhere, numbered 
232 at the time Mr. Yarrell wrote, 
comprising 108 fine full-grown 
birds and the rest younger. 

A curious diversity exists in 
discriminating by names the sexes 
of the swans. Sometimes the 
pair of names are cock and hen, 
sometimes cob and pen, some- 
times sire and dam ; while in one 
district the pair are said to be Tom 
and Jerry, the latter certainly a 
strange appellation for a female 
bird. The swan-mark, known in 
old law-books as cygninota, is 
erroneously supposed by some 
persons to be made by removing 
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or cutting away a few of the 
feathers in the neck; but the 
cuts are, as we have said, made 
in the upper mandible of the beak. 
In the time of Richard III. the 
inhabitants of Whittlesea peti- 
tioned for leave to appropriate the 
wild swans, at that period very 
numerous in the district, because 
the town stood in a marsh or fen, 
and the swans were an important 
aid to their livelihood : the boon 
wasgranted. In regard to ‘ upping,’ 
we may add that it was at one 
time (and perhaps still is) a cus- 
tom on the Thames to give fees to 
fishermen and others who have 
kept a watchful eye on the swans 
during the inclement months of 
winter. 

Curious are the bits of swan 
gossip scattered in the periodicals 
of past times. In 1769 a fire 
broke out at Messrs. Buxton & 
Enderby’s oil warehouse, Paul’s 
Wharf, consuming a vast amount 
of property, including twenty 
thousand pounds’ worth of oil. 
During the conflagration the 
Thames seemed on fire, owing to 
the blazing of the oil that flowed 
out upon it. ‘It is remarkable,’ 
said a local chronicler, ‘ that the 
great quantity of oil which upon 
this occasion poured out upon the 
surface of the water, caused a mor- 
tality among the swans, destroy- 
ing a prodigious number.’ 

In 1788 an ‘ upping’ took place 
which, we opine, is not likely to 
be repeated at the present day; 
if it should, ‘may we be there to 
see!’ Or rather, it was in 1788 
thatthe venerable Sylvanus Urban 
discoursed as follows: ‘ When the 
citizens, in gaily-decorated barges, 
went up the river annually in 
August to mark and count their 
swans, which is called swan 
hopping, they used to land at Barn 
Elms (or Barnes Elms), and after 
partaking of a cold collation on 
the grass, merrily danced away a 
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few hours. This was a gala-day 
for the village ; and happy was 
the lad or lass admitted into the 
party of fine folks of London. This 
custom has, however, long been 
discontinued ; it may be hoped not 
to give place to one less innocently 
festive.’ 

We learn also from Sylvanus 
Urban that Staines knew some- 
thing about the Thames swans in 
1793. An angler gave a descrip- 
tion of an evening spent at the 
riverside hostelry known as the 
Bush in that town. ‘We spent 
the evening in angling from the 
windows for gudgeons for supper, 
and in admiring a company of 
swans that were preening them- 
selves at an ait intheriver. The 
number of these birds on the 
Thames is very considerable, all 
swimming between Marlow and 
London being protected by the 
Dyers’ and Vintners’ Companies, 
whose property they are. These 
companies annually send to Mar 
low six wherries, manned by per- 
sons authorised to count and mark 
the swans ; these men are desig- 
nated swan-hoppers. The task 
assigned to them is difficult to 
perform; for the swans being 
exceedingly strong, scuffling with 
them among the tangles of the 
river is rather dangerous. Re- 
course is obliged to be had to cer- 
tain strong crooks, shaped like 
those we suppose the Arcadian 
shepherds to have used.’ Hence- 
forth we will endeavour to asso- 
ciate swan-hoppers with Arcadian 
shepherds. 

A wicked wight tampered with 
the royal swans in Hyde Park in 
1811. ‘A short time since two 
of the old swans, and four of 
those of last year, whose feathers 
were about turning white, were 
stolen from the Serpentine river 
in Hyde Park. The bodies were 
found tied to trees, without the 
skins and feathers, which have 


been traced to a Jew who resides 
in the neighbourhood of Oxford- 
street, through his sending them 
to a feather-dresser to be dressed. 
The Jew has been taken into cus- 
tody, and has undergone several 
examinations at the Public Office, 
Bow-street. The skins and fea- 
thers have been identified by a 
man employed in the park.’ 

The swans in the Thames, we 
are sorry to say, are accused of 
misbehaving themselves, They 
eat up the spawn of the perch, 
barbel, pike, roach, and chub to 
such an extent that the anglers 
are getting enraged. It is asserted 
that two-thirds of the entire sup- 
ply is thus destroyed, lessening to 
an equal degree the potentiality 
of the much-valued freshwater 
fish by and by. Complaints to 
this effect were made twenty 
years ago; an improvement was 
effected by Jessening the num- 
ber of the swans ; but an increase 
has since taken place. Marlow 
is especially wrathful ; for there 
being no good spawning-ground 
between Marlow Weir and Cook- 
ham, the fish assemble in great 
force at the first named of these 
localities, where the swans help 
themselves bountifully to the 
spawn. 

A few jottings may be interest- 
ing concerning the controverted 
questions whether these birds ever 
sing, and whether they sing in an 
exceptional manner just before 
death. The differences of opinion 
on these points are certainly re- 
markable. 

Sir Thomas Browne(we believe) 
told of how, 


‘in swelling whiteness sails 
Caistor’s swan to western gales, 
When the melodious murmur sings 
Mid her slow-heaved voluptuous wings,’ 


In Iceland the singing of the 
swan is thoroughly believed. 
When heard at night it may, 
some conjecture, be a musical call 
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or signal given by one of the 
birds to the others. .But on the 
other hand we must pay some 
attention to the words of such an 
ardent naturalist as Waterton, 
who mentions that he had often 
tried to ascertain whether a swan 
ever sings, but had met with no 
instance in the affirmative. The 
death-song of the swan, whether 
actually credited or not, has given 
rise to many beautiful passages in 
poetry, descriptive and figurative, 
such as Tennyson’s line, 

‘ The wild swan’s death-hymn took the 

soul,’ &c, 

If Wordsworth had believed 
that the song of the swan were 
other than a fanciful idea, so 
earnest and observant an admirer 
of country life and phenomena 
would hardly have used the word 
‘mute’ in the following beautiful 
lines : 





* Behold! the mantling spirit of reserve 

Fashicns his neck into a goodly curve ; 

An arch thrown back between luxuriant 
wings 

Of whitest garniture, like fir-tree boughs, 

To which, on some unreffied morning, 
clin 

A flaky white of winter’s purest snows. 

Behold ! as with a gushing impulse heaves 

That downy prow, and softly cleaves 

The mirror of the crystal flood, 

Vanish inverted hill, and shadowy woods, 
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And pendent rocks, where’er in gliding 
state 

Winds the mute creature,’ 


A remarkable custom, to which 
it would not be easy to assign a 
probable origin, prevailed in olden 
days, viz. that of ‘swearing by 
the swan.’ As though the swan 
were invested with some mystical 
or mysterious potency, men swore 
by that bird to prove their sin- 
cerity. The knights in the age 
of chivalry swore by the swan, 
and sometimes by the peacock, or 
the pheasant, or some other bird 
of beautiful plumage. The Cru- 
saders often took the swan-oath 
on setting out for the Holy Land, 
Mr. Keightley, in connection with 
an incident in the History of 
England, says: ‘ At the banquet 
held on this occasion, he vowed 
before God and the swans, which, 
according to usage, were placed 
on the table, to punish the Scot- 
tish rebels.” Among the Mait- 
land mss. is one that relates to 
a story, the only point in which 
that touches on our subject is pre- 
sented as follows : 

‘I would gyf all that I have, 
To that condition, so God me saif, 


That ye had vowit to the swan 
Ane yeir to be Johne Thomsonnis man.’ 











AFTER THE SEASON. 


—_—— 


I nave left the stuffy city ; for its swells were leaving town, 

And the Park has got so dusty, that ’twill soon be turning brown : 
I had pretty well seen everything the season had to show ; 

To have lingered on much longer would have really been ¢oo slow. 


My topper and my patents, my toothpick and my crutch, 
Are here quite at a discount, for I don’t require them much ; 
And I find it very pleasant on my back beneath the trees, 
With a mild havannah scenting the already scented breeze. 


Now my corns have ceased their twitching, and my close-cropped hair 
may grow, 

While my tired eyes no longer the midnight’s revels show ; 

And still though far from dust and dirt some sirens may be seen, 

For even here I hob and nob with Lila and Lurline. 


It is indeed delightful to exchange the noisy street 

For the peaceful shady pleasures of a rural cool retreat ; 

Yet, while I own it’s charming, I admit with half a smile 
That its chief delight consists in leaving London for a while, 


Though I Jove these shady alleys, and these nights so calm and stilly, 
Yet they cannot hold a candle to the charms of Piccadilly ; 

To be lulled to sleep by nightingale, and roused by early lark, 

Is sweet, but O, far sweeter still my strollings in the Park. 


This life would get monotonous, for what is to be seen ? 

Tl soon be bored by Lila and wearied of Lurline. 

I merely ran down here, you see, to rest one’s flagging powers, 
Before I once again resume my late and early hours. 


O, the opera, the theatre, my diggings in Pall Mall, 

My club just round the corner, and—the girls who dance so well ! 
Who square their rounded e!bows, who do not dance but float, 
While love and mirth play hide-and-seek around each dimpled throat. 


Pale pleasure often thinks of these and hangs her weary head, 
Although for her the throstle sings and flow’ry meads are spread ; 
Although for her the murmuring brook in whispers tells the night 
That rosy dawn is combing out her locks of golden light. 


Yes, these vernal glades are pleasant—but not for very long ; 

Let me see and hear sweet woman, not the song-bird and his song. 
These silvan scenes are charming, for those who find them such ; 
But let me stroll down Piccadilly with my toothpick and my crutch ! 


CEOCIL MAXWELL-LYTE, 











